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with CAUSTIC DELIVERIE 


Caustic users in the industrial East, Midwest and mid- 
South can always depend on us to deliver promptly by 
the fastest possible route. 


Shipments are rushed from our startegically located 
South Charleston, W. Va. plant by truck, tank-car or 
barge. Frequently we're able to get your shipment to 
you hours faster than producers miles closer on the map. 


7 Fa 
we 


And you are always assured of high quality caustic in 
the grade and form you need, produced under modern 
automatic controls. Liquid grades are handled through 
nickel pipes, stored in lined tanks and “polish filtered” 
just before shipment for utmost clarity. 


Why not see for yourself what we have to offer. Let us 
ship the next spot order you place. 


CAUSTIC SODA Liquid 73%, Liquid 50%, Regular and Low-Chloride Grades; Flake, Solid and Ground 


CAUSTIC POTASH 45% and 50% Liquid; Flake 
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Photograph taken in model home, Sayre Woods South, Madison Township, N. J., through the courtesy of United Lacquer Company, Inc., Linden, N. J 





For the multicolored market—the solution is PLiotite VT! 


The manufacturer of the paint pictured above set out to make the best multicolored finish he 
could. And he did by starting with PLIiOLiTe VT — the latest copolymer resin from Goodyear. 


He turned to Puiouire VT, rather than the conventional material, for several reasons: 1. Dispersion 
properties that permitted good “splatter” formation. 2. Much pleasanter, shorter-lived odor. 3. Far 
greater hiding power. 4. No need for special primers. 5. No lifting of the base coat. 6. Greater safety 
in manufacture and use. And 7. An 80% saving in solvent cost. 


If you're interested in multicolored finishes, or any of a number of paints, you should know about 


PLIOLITE VT. Write for details and the latest Tech Book Bulletins to Goodyear Chemical Division, 
Dept. P-9417, Akron 16, Ohio. 


Lots of good things come from 


« GOODFYEAR 


CHEMICAL DIVISION 


Pliolite-T. M. The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company, Akron, Ohio 
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pioneered 
the 


modern 


electrolytic 


refining of 
PHOSPHORUS © 


AA Quality: 

PHOSPHORUS —Yellow-White 
ULTRAPURE PHOSPHORUS 
PHOSPHORUS —Red Amorphous 
PHOSPHORUS PENTASULPHIDE 


PHOSPHORUS SESQUISULPHIDE 


We were very much there when 
electrolytic-refined phosphorus 
first gave its promise 

of new quality and new production 
potential. We pioneered this 
technological breakthrough. 

This ‘‘new'’ phosphorus was just 
one phase in a continuing 
development program that has 
produced phosphorus, phosphoric 
acid and phosphates of 

unusually fine quality. Included 

is Semi-Conductor Grade 
Phosphorus... the purest 
commercial phosphorus made. 
Why don’t you make our Chemical 
Division at least one of your 
sources on phosphorus products? 


Chemical Division 

The American 
Agricultural 
Chemical 
Company 


100 Church Street 
New York 7, New York 


40 plants and offices 
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First look at second-quarter sales shows widespread increases; 
earnings pattern not so favorable 


Revision of blast-furnace by-product picture may result from 
Pittsburgh Coke's novel use of coke-oven gas 
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Four new fibers—vanguard of whole new series of synthetics? 


Here's where fiber research is heading 


» A new approach to antifreeze formulation, merchandising 
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bows in as Dow, Du Pont launch new products ... 
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Chemicals spark newest gains in 
war on cancer. Outlook: more re- 
search by industry, government. 


Chemical companies are keen ob- 
servers of cancer-cigarette fight; 
tobacco growing is big chemicals 
market. 


Proposed pipeline, processing plant 
would put Canadian sulfur and 
hydrocarbons on U.S. market. 


First-quarter sales show healthy 
gains over °59 levels, but profit 
record shows “downs” as well as 
“ups.” 

Hope rises for ending General Ani- 
line stalemate. But Alien Property 
chief says deadlock is far from 
broken. 

Petrochemical development in Ven- 
ezuela—is there opportunity for 
private companies? 
WASHINGTON NEWSLETTER 
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More trade between U.S. and east 
Europe appears likely, road to 
profits is not smooth. 
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furnace operation may alter coal- 
chemicals by-products picture. 
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Mobile atomic power units? Army 
is working on nitrogen gas-cooled 
unit for truck-mounted generator. 


PRODUCTION 

Tips from insurance company 
safety experts can help CPI cut 
cost of casualty coverage. 


RESEARCH 
Fiber research yields new vinal, 
cellulosic modifications. 


TECHNOLOGY NEWSLETTER 


ADMINISTRATION 
Intermediates-maker Nease Chem- 
ical tells how a small team can 
make the “big league.” Nease’s 
profit margin: 13.2%. 
Drug companies fight government 
push for more drug sales by generic 
—not brand—names. 


California’s “auto exhaust” law: 
what it can mean to chemical firms. 


MARKET NEWSLETTER 


CHEMICAL WEEK REPORT 
Boron-borax sales could double 
in next 10 years—abetted by re- 
search for new applications. 


MARKETS 

Plastics makers hope to cash in on 
construction markets by improving 
communications with builders. 


SPECIALTIES 
New long-life products force major 
change in antifreeze marketing. 


Output of nonionics blossoms with 
rising sales of low-sudsing syndets. 


BUSINESS BENCHMARKS 


1000 by MeGeon-iR Co., Ine. 380 W. 
8rd and Hunting Park A’ «. Pa 
5 Gasyenr in USA. Bend vebecription correspondence 
Week. Please see page 1@ for subscription 


Postmaster: Please send Form 3579 to Chemical Week, 330 West 42nd St., New York 36, N. Y. 





news briefs... 


*Better, Low-Cost Suspending Settling Time ....Material Costs of 
Agent— new Improved Attagel” 20 Attagel 20 Formulations 


Serving equally well in both organic and aqueous systems 
as suspending, emulsifying or thickening agents, new 
Attagel 20 is a colloidal grade of attapulgite. Attagel 20 
disperses to an average particle size of less than 0.1 
micron—in organic systems directly with use of a sur- 
factant, in aqueous systems by application of high shear. 
The illustration shows the suspending characteristics and 
low material costs for new Attagel 20. In this evaluation a— 
the system was a red oxide-titanium dioxide pigment 10 — 
ground in a medium oil alkyd and reduced with mineral sid | 
spirits. Pigment and oil percentages were kept constant: 

13.50 red oxide, 1.50 TiO», and 10.00 alkyd (50% NVM). ee, OO | 100 
100 ml of each sample was allowed to settle for 96 hours. Surfactant, % 0.00 | 0.33 
The gradations in the graph denote appearance at end of 
the settling period (white is clear liquid). Ratio of Mineral Spirits, % 75.00 | 73.67 
Attagel 20 to surfactant was 3:1—however, the optimum Pigment-Oil, % 25.00 | 25.00 
ratios for other pigment combinations can vary and 

should be determined for each formulation. If you use Raw Materials, 7.0 72 
emulsifying, thickening, or suspending agents—for organic approx. cents/Ib. i 

or aqueous systems—you too can benefit from new 
Attagel 20. Starred item . . . check and mail the coupon. 
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ici j Granular pre-emergence herbicides are another example 
Granular Herbicides do lasting of chemicalization to perform laborious, tedious jobs 
weed-killing jobs...replace better. Corn and other row crops, rights of way for 
utilities and railroads, highway and turnpike roadsides, 
refinery and chemical plant tank farm and plant areas— 
all can be maintained with chemical weed killers in the 
manner~developed for farm and orchard application. 


mowing and cultivation 


What makes granular herbicides so much better than 
other methods and formulations? 


results obtained at lower cost 
ease to produce, package, store, handle 
less drift in application 


fall-through to soil surface instead of adhering to leaves 
and other surfaces 


flexibility in application methods 


M & C’s Granular Attaclay is the most widely used 
carrier material for these herbicides. Attaclay’s available 
in several size distributions to suit its jobs . . . look into 
it... use the coupon. 


Minerals & Chemicals Corporation 


8146 Essex Turnpike, Menlo Park, New Jersey 
Leaders in the creative use of non-metallic minerals 
Export Department: Room 150, Garden State Parkway, Menio Park, N.J. (Cable Address: ‘‘MICOR’’) 
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*Adhesive Users: here’s 
superior penetration control 
to improve products and 
lower costs 


(test details on request) 


Photo shows superiority of M & C’s ASP 400 additive 
in keeping glue at the glue line (it hardly went beyond 
Sheet 2 of the stacked papers). Ability of the ASP’s 
to prevent adhesive migration gives adhesive users 
such positive advantages as: increased mileage; great 
bond strength; dry, hard products; low costs. Would 
you like to extend these good points to your glue 
operations? If one, or both, of the faces you are 
gluing is porous, it can be done. This is a starred 
item. Use the coupon. 








Paint Chemists: new Surface Modified ASP extender pigments 
add superior suspension properties to paints 





l 7 Here, in graph form, is proof of the superior non-settling character- 
} | istics imparted to organic protective coatings by M & C’s new Surface 
7 Modified ASP 403. Each formulation was ground 5 hours and 
isi wi coon isco allowed to sit on the shelf for 15 months. Then the settling charac- 
—| teristics of the paint were measured with the Patton Pigment 
Settling Gauge (test details on request). Interpretation of the 
results: the higher the reading, the more settling and the harder 
the body of settled pigment. In the formulation with ASP 403, 
the weighted probe went completely through the paint to the 
bottom of the can with minimum weight and in minimum time. 
ASP 403, 48 * ey Set K Because they’re water-washed, the ASP’s are virtually chemically 
} { inert materials. This explains the stability, weatherability, and 
color integrity which they bring to protective coatings. The water 
2 washing also assures uniformity of particle size and shape. . . makes 
Total loading (grams) easy dispersibility and shorter grinding time. Get the story on 
M & C’s Aluminum Silicate Pigments . . . use the coupon. 
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Height of perforated disc above bottom of can (inches) 


a ORS One ae ee * MINERALS & CHEMICALS CORPORATION OF AMERICA 
Use this quick two-check coupon > - 8146 Essex Turnpike, Menlo Park, N. J. 
J your product interest... * I'm interested in: 
¥ what you need to get tests started... ‘ «New Improved Attagel 20; |_| Granular Herbicide Carrier 
we'll fill your requests immediately. : ] *Adhesive Additive; |_| Paint Extenders 


For more data, see your 1960 Chemical Materials Catalog, pages 451-458 : att 
Please send me, without obligation: 


~] data; [| samples; [| prices; [_] technical representative 
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OT AMerica ‘ 
‘ company. 
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ERYTHORBIC ACID 
(formerly ISOASCORBIC ACID) 
Non-toxic-effective oc 
industrial antioxi- oc 
dant-widely used nod ; 
in brewing industry ¢. 
to protect beer HeOH 
against “off-taste”’ 
and “haze” caused 
by oxidation. 
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ITACONIC ACID— 
Low- toxicity—reactive monomer 
—Carboxy! groups can add ad- 
hesion, solubility and stability to 
copolymers. Other Itaconic Mono- 
mers (Dimethyl and 
Dibuty!) commer- cH 
cially available. 
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GLUCONIC ACID—Non-toxic—outstanding sequesterant in caustic solutions— 
nd glass clean- 
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ing compounds for aluminum etching, rust removal, paint SY 
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Science for the world’s well-being 


Manufacturin Chemists 
for Over 160 Years 


Chas. Pfiz 
Chemical 
630 Flushing Av 


Atlanta, Ga.; 





ANEW SYMBOL 


Ofericos MOF tac em @eeeleteny 
and its subsidiaries: 


United Producing Company, Inc. 
United Rubber & Chemical Company 
and 

United Carbon Company, Inc. 


take pleasure in presenting this 
new trademark. It is our hope 

that United’s products and services 
to the rubber, paint, plastics, 

ink, oil and gas industries will 
cause this new symbol to take a 
place among the respected trade- 
marks of international industry. 


United Carbon Company 
and its subsidiaries 
produce and market: 


Carbon black, synthetic rubber 
black masterbatches, crude oil 
and natural gas. 





UNITED 


eS ry 


‘2 


t 


UNITED CARBON COMPANY, INC. 
410 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK 22, N. Y. 


A Subsidiary of United Carbon Company 
AKRON CHICAGO LOS ANGELES 


BOSTON HOUSTON MEMPHIS 
In Canada: CANADIAN INDUSTRIES LIMITED 
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A Sodium phosphate is a team player. It 
works well with other chemicals. A good 
example is petroleum based synthetics. 
Certain phosphates materially improve 


their performance. Knox Armstrong Advertising Sales Manager 
There are phosphates that enhance the 
entire detergency cycle—wetting, pene- 
trating, emulsifying, dispersing, water 
softening and rinsing. 
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a single source 


for all you need to make your 


process ideas succeed 


Your ideas will thrive best in the company of people 
experienced in developing the ideas of others. 

At Foster Wheeler you will find everything you need 
to make your process ideas a commercial success. There 
are men skilled in laboratory research and commercial 
evaluation to probe the practical possibilities of your 
ideas. To design and engineer your process plant there 
is a community of engineering professions—structural, 
heat and power, chemical, hydraulic, process . . . experts 
on pressure vessels and instrumentation . . . and people 
experienced in project management, plant construction 
and start-up. 

From this comprehensive approach you can expect 
profitable operation at rated capacity soon after com- 
pletion. 

Two recent examples are plants delivered in good 
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time and in good working order, operationally ready 
for quick write-off. They are a new ammonia plant 
producing in excess of 300 ton/day that exceeded rated 
capacity within 30 days of start-up; and a complete 
lube oil plant built in the Middle East which was in full 
production less than two years after award of the 
contract. 

Before you specify, consult with Foster Wheeler. 
We are ready when you are. Foster Wheeler Corpora- 
tion, 666 Fifth Avenue, New York 19, New York. 


Heat Engineered products, plants and processes . . . for 
the world’s industrial progress. 


FOSTER ( WHEELER 


NEW YORK LONDON PARIS ST. CATHARINES, ONT. 


1] 
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EXCITING NEW VEHICLE FOR BAKING ENAMELS is Cyanamid’s MELAQUA* 600. This new product is a melamine-acrylic resin that pro- 
duces a ready-to-spray enamel with only the addition of pigment and water. By excluding the use of solvents, Melaqua 600 completely 
eliminates fire hazards (see photos above). In addition to its safety factor, it gives the enamel such desirable qualities as exception- 
ally good flow and levelling, high gloss, and clearer, brighter colors than solvent enamels of the same pigmentation. Melaqua 600 
enamels retain colors well under heat and light, have outstanding outdoor durability. Suggested uses for this new resin are full color, 
pastel metallescent industrial and automotive finishes. *Trademork (Plastics and Resins Division) 
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DOOR-OPENERS TO NITROGEN CHEMISTRY. If you've been 
looking for a way to participate in the promising field of 
nitrogen chemistry, DIALKYL CYANAMIDES will prove 
helpful. Drum quantities of these compounds are avail- 
able for the synthesis of substituted guanidines, biguan- 
ides, normal and isoureas, thioureas and secondary 
amines. Copolymers of diallyl cyanamide can be used as 
plasticizers, adhesives, molding, casting, and laminating 
resins, and for electrical insulation. Dimethyl cyanamide 
has unusual solvent properties — may also be used for 
hydraulic fluids and as a corrosion inhibitor. 

(Market Development Department) 


GOOD NEWS FOR RUBBER PROCESSORS. Natural, SBR and 
nitrile rubber products can now be manufactured more 
efficiently and economically — thanks to the excellent 
dispersibility of Cyanamid’s new MBTS ACCELERATOR. 
The new MBTS makes possible such process savings as: 
shorter mixing cycles, lower reject rates, better dispersion, 
elimination of refining and master-batching. Its ania 
tion and accelerating characteristics remain unchanged. 
Factory trials indicate that rubber processors get better 
and more uniform dispersion within the time cycle cur- 
rently used for mixing. New MBTS is a high purity, light 
color product. (Rubber Chemicals Department) 


NEW CATALYST TAKES THE FIELD. Cyanamid’s new fluid 
cracking catalyst, AEROCAT® 3C*, is now undergoing 
extensive testing in the field. Composed of silica, alumina 
and magnesia, the new catalyst is designed for more 
flexible and profitable refinery operation. Its advantages 
over current silica-alumina compositions: yields more 
gee more propylene and more butylene—produces 
ess coke and dry gas. Aerocat 3C is available in two 
forms: Aerocat 3C-12 for high oe yield; Aerocat 
8C-20 for high propylene and butylene yields. 


* Patent applied for. (Industrial Chemical Division) 


— CYANAMID __— 
AMERICAN CYANAMID COMPANY 


SO ROCKEFELLER PLAZA. NEW YORK 20, N. YY. 
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FAI! wool “Enchantress’—one of those heavenly carpets by Lees. 


MORE AND LOVELIER CARPET COLORS. Here's good news for the carpet 
industry and its consumers: Cyanamid’s new CALCO®LEVELING 
SALT LV eliminates objectionable striped or Barré effects encountered 
in dyeing wool carpeting — permits carpets to be dyed effectively in the 
widest range of colors ever! The agent also is expected to prove equally 
advantageous in dyeing nylon carpeting, hosiery and sweaters. When 
used with neutral dyes, Calco Leveling Salt produces deeper, level, 
solidly dyed shades on wool and/or nylon stocks, yarns and fabrics. 
Cyanamid’s new — allows the colorant to dye rather than stain the 
fiber. As a result, shades may be matched by pe color in process — 
not possible with other agents of this type. Calco Leveling Salt has no 
adverse effect on the fastness of the dyes used. (Dyes Department) 


For further information on products in this advertisement wire, phone — 
or mail this coupon to: 


AMERICAN CYANAMID COMPANY 
30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N. Y. 


Please send me additional information on 


(1 MELAQUA 600 

[] MBTS ACCELERATOR 

[] CALCO® LEVELING SALT LV 
[] AEROCAT 3C 

([) DIALKYL CYANAMIDES 
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LETTERS 


Secrets Cause Progress 


To THE Epitor: Yes, trade secrets 
are necessary! [Re your question] of 
the value of trade secrets. . . (View- 
point, Feb. 27) .. 

If we grant that the economic drive 
inherent in competition is essential to 
the continudus production of better 
and more varied industrial products at 
lower prices, then trade secrets, as you 
define them, are necessary and de- 
sirable. The company that can “steal 
a march” on its competition either 
through advanced technical develop- 
ments or better analysis of the poten- 
tial market or raw-materials situation 
has a distinct advantage over his com- 
petitors. The urge to obtain such ad- 
vantage is the chief driving force 
in process and market development. 
Without this drive, developments for 
improving product quality or reducing 
costs would be far slower. 

Granted, many companies overdo 
the secrecy. A trade secret remains 
a secret for only a short time, par- 
ticularly in the case of information 
connected with marketing. Once a 
plant is in operation, the disposal of 
the product cannot be kept very con- 
fidential. Technical secrets, on the 
other hand, may be maintained much 
longer — particularly those involving 
the finer points of operating technique, 
which may often determine the differ- 
ence between success and failure; but 
even these can be relatively short- 
lived and can, in most cases, be 
worked out by the competition in a 
reasonable length of time. 

The value that industrial concerns 
put on their trade secrets is evidenced 
by the court decisions in a number of 
recent cases where companies have 
been awarded substantial damages for 
unauthorized use of their know-how. 

You pointed out in your editorial 
the apparent advantages of a totali- 
tarian state, such as Russia, which 
can coordinate its over-all industrial 
production and can prevent duplica- 





CW welcomes expressions of 
opinion from readers. The only 
requirements: that they be perti- 
nent, as brief as possible. 
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tion of the waste due to duplication of 
effort. This time-honored argument by 
national planners is valid only to a 
very limited extent. Actually, in our 
capitalistic-democratic economy, du- 
plication and poor business judgment 
frequently leads to valuable advances. 
For example, . . . two or more com- 
panies’ building, without adequate 
knowledge of what the other is doing 
to meet a given market, produces an 
oversupply of the material. This re- 
sults in very active development, as 
a matter of self-preservation, by the 
companies to develop further mar- 
kets for the material. This becomes a 
never-ending chain. This is the sort of 
activity that has produced the rapid 
industrial development in this country. 
It seems to me that the elimination 
of the competitive drive in order to 
gain the advantages of over-all plan- 
ning is a short-sighted type of eco- 
nomic philosophy. 
J. A. PATTERSON 
President 
Chempro, Inc. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
We agree. But if it is assumed that 
ignorance can sometimes cause waste- 
fulness, it is better for industry to 
share knowledge than for the govern- 
ment to step in and do our planning 
for us.—ED. 


50 Million for Cary 


To THE Epiror: Your report con- 
cerning “Acetylene” (March 26) is 
extremely interesting and illuminat- 
ing. This CHEMICAL WEEK report, 
coupled with your recent reports on 
ethylene and propylene, has been 
most helpful to us as corroborating 
information for marketing plans. 

I should like to take this oppor- 
tunity, however, to point out a small 
error in the acetylene report, which 
listed Cary Chemicals as having a 
capacity of 35 million lbs. of resin 
per year. A more accurate measure 
of Cary’s capacity is 50 million Ibs., 
as of the first of March, when our 
expanded facilities went onstream. 
As your article accurately pointed 
out, this figure indicates an order of 
magnitude depending upon the prod- 
uct mix produced by our reactor 
units. 

ELwoop W. PHARES 
Sales Manager 

Cary Chemicals Inc. 
New Brunswick, N.J. 


FGAN Not Explosive 


To THE Epiror: Mr. Ferrieri states 
(Feb. 13, p. 13) that “there have 
been quite a few explosions of am- 
monium nitrate. In fact, you showed 
one the week before (Jan. 16, p. 75).” 

The photograph to which Mr. Fer- 
rieri referred was of the Roseburg, 
Ore., explosion. The Roseburg disaster 
was caused by a manufactured blast- 
ing agent — not fertilizer-grade am- 
monium nitrate as produced and sold 
today. 

Mr. Ferrieri might also be in- 
terested to learn that the “quite a 
few explosions” to which he refers 
have been carefully analyzed by the 
U.S. Coast Guard and other govern- 
ment agencies interested in the safe 
handling and shipment of ammonium 
nitrate. In every case which Mr. Fer- 
rieri erroneously refers to as “ammo- 
nium nitrate explosions,” the ammo- 
nium nitrate involved was mixed with 
hydrocarbons or high explosives. All 
cases also involved confinement with 
resultant high temperatures and pres- 
sures. 

Mr. Ferrieri further states that the 
“industry fights shipping regulations 
that are designed to safeguard the 
public.” This statement is certainly 
not true. 

Chemical firms print and distrib- 
ute technical bulletins about their 
products. These bulletins include ap- 
proved procedures for safe handling, 
shipping and storing. In addition, the 
Manufacturing Chemists’ Assn. at 
Washington, D.C., prints and distrib- 
utes chemical safety data sheets, which 
cover various chemicals and chemical 
products, and which contain complete 
instructions for safe handling and 
shipping. 

CHARLES J. KNAPP 
Monsanto Chemical Co. 
St. Louis, Mo. 


MEETINGS 


American Ceramic Society, annual 
meeting, Bellevue Stratford Hotel, Phila- 
delphia, April 24-28. 

Society of Plastics Engineers; confer- 
ence theme: “Plastics in Petroleum and 
Petrochemical Industries,” Dallas, Tex., 
April 28. 


Second European Symposium on 
Chemical Reaction Engineering, Amster- 
dam, Holland, April 28-30. 


Parenteral Drug Assn., Warwick Hotel, 
Philadelphia, April 29. 
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CORBLIN DIAPHRAGM -TYPE PUMPS 


handle liquids too difficult for ordinary piston-type pumps! 


Corblin pumps utilize, as their pumping members, metal 
diaphragms, hydraulically pulsed to provide suction and 
discharge action. This makes possible the pumping of 
hard-to-handle liquids without the slightest trace of 
contamination or leakage. The pumps will handle corro- 
sive liquids without damage to the pump. This is possible 
because all parts of the pumps that come into contact 
with pumped fluids may be made of corrosion-resistant 
materials. Units are available in all types of stainless 
steel, Hasteloy alloys, copper alloys, titanium, ete. 


Models are available with constant or infinitely variable 
outputs; capacities to 2,000 gal./hr., and pressures to 
15,000 p. s. i. The unit shown at left is a six-stage 
pump that discharges fluid at a rate of 2,000 gol./hr., 
at a pressure of 2,000 p. s. i. This particular pump, 
built to handle radioactive heavy water, uses distilled 
water to pulse the diaphragms. 


COMPRESSORS ALSO AVAILABLE 
Operating on the same principle as the diaphragm-type 
a pumps, Corblin compressors offer contamination-free and 


> leak-free compression of all gases including carbon monox- 
ide, carbon dioxide, chlorine, fluorine, ethylene, argon, 


ra — 


helium, oxygen, air, etc. Models are available for pressures 
to 30,000 p. s. i; and capacities under certain operating 
conditions, to several hundred s. c. f. m. 


FREE BULLETIN 

Aminco will forward on request a six-page bulletin that 
illustrates and describes many types of Corblin pumps 
and compressors. Send for free Bulletin 4071-22 


ZARA IMO ONICS AMERICAN INSTRUMENT CO., INC. 
8030 Georgia Ave., ‘Silver Spring, Md. 


Exclusive distributors of Corblin pumps & compressors in North America 
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| SARAN LINED PIPE 


5 miles of pipe, 12 years of service 
Saran Lined Pipe keeps process acids flowing! 


When five miles of process piping must carry an unfailing 
flow of highly corrosive acids, thorium salt solutions and 
slurries . .. when frequent flow changes require quick, on-the- 
spot pipeline modifications . . . that’s when the extreme corro- 
sion resistance and easy workability of Saran Lined Pipe 
make this process pipeline a process lifeline. 


Above is one section of the approximately five miles of Saran 
Lined Pipe which carries process chemicals in thorium re- 
covery operations at the American Potash & Chemical Cor- 
poration’s Lindsay Chemical Division plant, West Chicago, 
Illinois. In this process, Saran Lined Pipe is required to carry 
highly corrosive materials: sulphuric acid slurries for ore 
leaching; reacted thorium sulphate solutions and waste 
slurries; concentrated hydrochloric acid, hydrofluoric acid 
slurries. The pipe network has been in constant use since 


1947, and there’s never been a major process shutdown 
because of pipeline failure! 


Equally as important to Lindsay as corrosion resistance are 
the workability and strength of Saran Lined Pipe. The nature 
of the process requires frequent flow changes, meaning fre- 
quent changes in piping. Necessary pipeline modifications 
are done quickly and easily by plant personnel, cutting proc- 
ess downtime to a matter of hours. And high physical strength 
of the pipe minimizes the need for extensive pipe supports! 


Saran Lined Pipe, fittings, valves and pumps are available for 
systems operating from vacuum to 300 psi, from below zero 
to 200°F. They can be cut, fitted and modified easily in the 
field without special equipment. For more information, write 
Saran Lined Pipe Company, 2415 Burdette Ave., Ferndale, 
Michigan, Dept. 2283AM4-23. 


See ‘The Dow Hour of Great Mysteries’ on NBC-TV 


THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY - 
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New Ether Hy dill Unit | 
Ups U.S.1.’s Potential 
Ethyl Alcohol Capacity 


A new ether hydration unit has just been 
completed at U.S.L’s ethyl alcohol plant, 


Tuscola, Ill. With the new unit it is now pos- | 


sible for the company to take part of its ethyl 
ether production, formed as a by-product of 
the ethyl alcohol production process, and con- 
vert it to ethyl alcohol. The new unit gives the 
company an additional potential capacity of 
up to 6,000,000 gallons of ethyl alcohol an- 
nually, figured on a 190 proof basis. 


| 


| first polyurethane 


| 


| 


New ether hydration unit at U.S.I.’s ethyl alco- | 


hol plant, Tuscola, Illinois. 


U.S.L. refines a portion of the 
ether to U.S.P., A.C.S., Refined and Technical 
grades for industrial, institutional and labora- 
tory use. Part of the remaining 
can now be converted into a low-proof ethyl | 
alcohol through a catalytic process developed | 
by U.S. The low-proof alcohol is then intro- 
duced into the regular stream at 
U.S.L.’s alcohol plant for conversion to 190 
proof or anhydrous product. 

The new ether hydration unit enables U.S.L. 
to have a flexible means of keeping alcohol 
and ether production in balance. The company 
can serve the needs of these markets without 
being restricted by facilities. 


process 


Sodium Treatment Found to 
Increase Carbon Activity 


A recent study reveals that sodium treat- 
ment of activated carbon, which is known to 
increase the material’s ability to adsorb inert 
also improves its liquid adsorption 
characteristics. 

For the binary mixture 
toluene for example, toluene adsorption is 
increased from 48% to 58%. For n-heptane 
with propyl sulfide, adsorption of the latter 
material climbs from 25% to 85%. 

The activated carbon is treated by stirring 
it with molten sodium until a homogeneous 
mixture is formed. Selectivity of the carbon 
is not altered. 

The research group believes that sodium 
treatment causes small gaps to form between 
the carbon sheets which are generally thought 
to make up the structure of activated carbon. 
These gaps, probably made by sodium atoms 
wedging between the carbon sheets, give the 
carbon structure a honeycomb appearance. A 
much larger surface is thereby produced for 
liquid or gas adsorption, 


gases, 


n-heptane with 


by-product 


material | 
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Lab Expands to Cover 
More Bleaching Problems 


Technical Service Work Now Emphasizes Use of 
Chlorine and Caustic Soda in Multi-Stage Bleaching of 
Kraft. Studies on Sodium Peroxide Bleaching Continue. 


U.S.I.’s pulp and paper laboratory at 
iene Saas 
Polyurethane Foam 


Radome, First Ever Built, 
Now Under Testi in Canada | 





In a program declan to provide ground 
shelters with greater dielectric “transparency 
—to minimize energy loss and boresight error 
in radar tracking installations—the world’s | 
foam radome has been | 
built and is under test by Canada’s National | 
Research Council. 

The polyurethane dome is undergoing an 
extensive series of electronic tests using actual 
| field radar equipment. From these electrical 
analyses, NRC expects to obtain data indicat- 
ing the suitability of such foam for radar at | 
the frequencies involved. Favorable results 
could lead to extensive use of such foam, par- 
ticularly for missile tracking in anti-missile | 
type radar systems. 





Ashtabula, Ohio, established over eight 
years ago to provide technical service assist- 
ance on pulp bleaching with U.S.I.’s sodium 
peroxide, has been expanded, with the staff 
now working on problems relating to the 
j ee of U.S.I. chlorine and caustic soda in the 
multi-stage bleaching of wood pulp. 

These technical service facilities are typical 
of the best industry laboratories maintained 


*| by pulp and paper companies themselves. 


Therefore, U.S.I. is able and willing to handle 
requests for comprehensive evaluations and 
recommendations on bleaching systems, tech- 
niques and chemicals—usually aimed at 
achieving the brightest pulp with the mini- 
mum degradation in fiber strength. 


How Pulp & Paper Lab Functions 


In a typical call, W. F. Schroeder, who has 
a very extensive background and acquaintance 
with the paper trade, visits a 
mill, examines the bleaching 
| operation and takes pulp sam- 
ples back to the laboratory. 


| Chlorination of kraft pulp on a laboratory scale in fume hood at U.S.I.’s pulp and paper lab, 
| Ashtabula, Ohio. W. H. Schroeder has obtained a sample of filtrate for residual chlorine analysis. 


| J. R. Leidich is checking weight of chlorine added to pulp. 
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Paper 


CONTINUED 
Laboratory | 
There the samples are bleached under a 
variety of conditions in a trial program based 
on knowledge of individual requirements and 
experience with many types of pulps. The 
bleached pulp samples are then made into 
hand sheets and tested for brightness and 
other necessary characteristics in a constant 
temperature, constant humidity testing room. 
Heat-aging studies can also be conducted. 
After all variables have been examined, a 
process is recommended for obtaining a 
bleached pulp that combines maximum bright- 
ness with maximum strength. 

In the multi-stage bleaching of kraft— 
which usually involves treatment with chlor- 
ine, followed by caustic extraction and several 
whitening stages using bleaching agents such 
as hypochlorite, peroxide or chlorine dioxide 

conditions of time, temperature, pH and 
pulp and chemical concentrations must be 
carefully worked out. U.S.L. technical serv- 
ice engineers are qualified to evaluate ail the 
variables, including the type of equipment 
used. 

U.S.L. interest in pulp bleaching arises 
from its sodium peroxide plant at Ashtabula, 
Ohio, and its two chlorine and caustic soda | 
plants at Huntsville, Alabama. Further infor- 
mation on the pulp and paper technical serv- 
ice laboratory may be obtained by writing to 


U.S.L, 99 Park Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 


| quently can be used in place of specially dena- | 


‘Polyethylene Is Used 


For Radiation Shields 


Polyethylene radiation shields, so thick they 
must be cut by specially designed saws, are 
being produced for use on atomic powered 
vessels. These polyethylene panels are in- 
tended to provide excellent protection from 
neutron bombardment and are lower in weight 
than conventional materials such as concrete 
and lead. The hydrogen nuclei in the poly- 
ethylene serve successfully to reduce the 
energy in the high energy neutrons created 
by atomic fission. A small quantity (1 or 2%) 
of boron, compounded with the polyethylene, 
absorbs the remaining low energy neutrons. 

The polyethylene panels must meet rigid 
specifications and require critical quality con- 
trol. They are made by a specially adapted 
extrusion technique which allows production 
of heavy gauge sheets. The shields can be 
made in standard widths over 36 inches and 
may be cut to any length according to specifi- 
cations. 


PETROTHENE® 100, a polyethylene resin 


supplied by U.S.L, is used to make the panels 
because of its ideal processing characteristics 

| and because it passes all military specifica- 
tions for radiation shie ‘Iding. 


Solox” Solvent Covered 


In New U.S.I. Data Sheet 


Complete technical data on U.S.L’s ethyl 


alcohol proprietary solvent SOLOX are given | 


in a new, six-page data sheet. SOLOX fre- 


| tured alcohols because of its general utility 


| properties, 


W. H. Schroeder determines brightness of a pulp | 
handsheet on Hunter Multipurpose Reflectometer | 
at U.S.1.'s pulp and paper laboratory. 





HEAVY CHEMICALS 


Caustic Soda, Chlorine 

Sodium, Metallic: cast 
barrels, pails. 

Phosphoric Acid, Fertilizer Grade 


solid in tank cars, steel 


to Federal specifications. Tank cars or tank wagons. 
Sedium Peroxide 


OTHER PRODUCTS 


PETROTHENE ®}) Polyethylene Resins 


Ammonia, Anhydrous: commercial & refrigeration. Tank cars or tank wagons, 
Ammonium Nitrate, Nitric Acid, Nitrogen Fertilizer Solutions 
Sulfuric Acid: all strengths, 60 Baume to 40% Oleum. Also Electrolytic grade 


and excellent solvent qualities. The permit 
and bond required for S. D. alcohols are not 


needed for SOLOX. It is noncorrosive, burns | 


with a clean, colorless flame, leaves no resi- 
due and has a mild, nonresidual odor. 
The new data sheet includes specifications, 
compositions of the five SOLOX 
proprietory solvent formulations, and shipping 
information. Applications in lacquers, shel- 
lacs and varnishes, in the textile field, in 
chemical manufacturing, in cleaning com- 
pounds, as a fuel oil conditioner, in photog- 
raphy and as a fuel are described. 
Government regulations pertaining to 
SOLOX complete the data sheet. Copies may 
be obtained from U.S.I. sales offices or from 


| the New York office at 99 Park Avenue. 


PRODUCTS 


Pharmaceutical Products: 


Intermediates. 
Ethy! Alcohol: 
drums, 


pails; bricks in 


ANSOL PI 


Fusel Oil, 
DIATOL ®, 


Ethyl 
Diethy! 
acetate, Ethyl 


Riboflavin U.S.P. 


Animal Feed Products: 


distributors). 





Pure and all 
po ge Denatured Alcohol Solvents SOLOX ®, 


Organic = and Intermediates: 
Acetate, 


Acetoacet-Ortho-Chloranilide. 


Benzoylacetate, 
Sodium Oxalacetate, 


DL-Methionine, MOREA®) Premix (to authorized mixer- 








TECHNICAL DEVELOPMENTS 














Information about manufacturers of these 
items may be obtained by writing U.S.1. 


Protective coating systems for concrete floors 
compared in new coating chart. Give 

of each system to chem : i 
rasion, temperature Shows 

impact resistance, skid prop 


resistance 


Silicone products for antif release > apente, 
lubricants, i 

paints 

descril 


pounds aiso covered 


New hydrogen analyzer uses 

cipie to determine content ol 

Said to be compact, inexpensive t 
speed and accuracy with ease of opera 


) Ione 
tion. Used 
for checks, controls, st 


No. 1582 


Blowing urethane foams with fluorinated bydro- 
carbons discuss br 

vantages of 
thane 
agent, 


~ No. 1583 


Latest developments in cast poemitens film de- 
scribed in new booklet which vith film c 
ing equipment such 

gives a comparison of 

quenched and blown films. 


New miniaturized intrared gas analyzer i is 
be smaller 
pounds, 


han 
nan 


to a 


xic and combi 


Radioactive carbon-14 ouepeund eieeton: 8-Cl4 
now av a j 





DL-Methionine, N-Acetyl-DL-Methionine, Urethan USP, 


denatured formulas; Anhydrous and Regular 


FILMEX®, ANSOL® M, 


Normal Buty! Alcohol, Amy!l 
Normal Buty! Acetate, Diethy! 
Oxalate, Ethyl Ether, Acetone, 
Acetoacet-Ortho-Toluidide, 
Ethy! Chioroformate, 
Sodium Ethylate, Urethan U.S.P. 


Alcohol, 
Carbonate, 
Acetoacetanilide, 
Ethyl Aceto- 
Ethylene, Ethyl 
(Ethy! Carbamate), 





U.S.I, SALES OFFICES 





USTRIAL CHEMICALS CO. 


Division of National Distillers and Chemical Corporation 


99 Park Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 





Atlanta * Balfimore * Boston * Chicago * Cincinnati * Cleveland 
Detroit * Kansas City, Mo. * Los Angeles * Louisville * Minneapolis 
New Orleans * New York * Philadelphia * St. Lovis * San Francisco 











another clean 


... trade mark” of the 
Dracco Glass-Bag Filter 


Freedom from hot, corrosive dust created 
by metallurgical processes is one of the many benefits 
of using Glass-Bag Filters. The clean stack shown in 
the unretouched photograph testifies to the effective- 
ness of the Dracco system at Hudson Bay Mining & 
Smelting Co., Ltd., Flin Flon, Manitoba. 


Here is what the system does for Hudson Bay: 


e handles 450,000 cfm of mixed reverberatory fur- 
nace and converter gases at 450°F. 


e recovers approximately 35 tons of valuable metal 
oxide dusts daily. 


e maintains operating temperature to prevent con- 
densation of exhaust gases and formation of 
corrosive acid dews. 


e eliminates air pollution 


(Left) Cooling tubes atop 
Glass-Bag Filter housing 
lower furnace gas tempera- 
ture from 800°F. to 450°, a 
full 150° below maximum 
advisable operating tempera- 
ture. Clean stack proves that 
filter removes all visible dust. 


(Below) System consists of 
12 ten-compartment Glass- 
Bag Filters. Gases at 800° 
are blown from electrostatic 
precipitator to cooling tubes 
which discharge to filter sys- 
tem, resulting in daily col- 
lection of about 35 tons of 
material. 


COOLING TUBES 


INLET FLUE 
(furnace gases) 


EXHAUST MANIFOL 


OUTLET FLUE 














INTAKE 
MANIFOLD 
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AIRSTREAM 
CONVEYOR SYSTEM 


LASS-BAG FILTERS 


ereduces cooling equipment requirements, and 
costs, by 50% over conventional methods. 

e provides low-maintenance operation and gentle 
bag cleaning with SWING-CLEAN. 

Glass-Bag Filters, the most advanced equipment 
now available for fighting air polution and hot dust, 
have been proved-in-performance in the metallurgi- 
cal, chemical and cement industries. Virtually 100% 
collection efficiency is maintained at temperatures 
to 600°F. Maximum bag life is assured by either of 
two patented cleaning devices: (1) a mechanism for 
dust removal by sonics and (2) SWING-CLEAN, 
gentle swaying action. 

For full details on how Glass-Bag Filters can 
help you lick that hot dust problem, write: Dracco 
Division of Fuller Company, Harvard Avenue and 
East 116th Street, Cleveland 5, Ohio. 





airstream conveyors 
dust control equipment 
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avery STMCONDS 
THE SOLVENTS 
AND CHEMICALS GROUP 





makes another delivery 
to American Industry ) 





Aliphatic Petroleum Naphthas, 
Alcohols and Acetates, Alkanol- 
amines, Petroleum and Coal Tar 


You can depend on prompt delivery from The Solvents and Chemicals 
Group . . . high-quality products from America’s leading producers—when 
you need them. Whether you order in drum lots, tank truck or tank car 
quantities, 19 “local” Solvents and Chemicals Group plants and stock Aromatic Solvents, Chlorinated 
points can deliver the “‘goods””—on time! Our on-the-spot storage facilities,  Paraffins, Chlorinated Solvents, 
specialized transportation equipment and genuine interest in your busi- Glycerine, Glycols and Glycol 
ness assures meeting the most exacting delivery schedules. Make The _ Ethers, Ketones and Esters, Plasti- 
Solvents and Chemicals Group your single, economical __ cizers, Resinates, Rosins, Terpene 
source of supply for > — Solvents, Waxes. 





olvents 


— — 


L sietoal THE SOLVENTS AND CHEMICALS GROUP, 2540 W. FLOURNOY STREET, CHICAGO 12, ILLINOIS 


ADA Buffalo, Bedford 1572 e Chicago, SEeley 3-0505 « Cincinnati, Elmhurst 1-4700 e Cleveland, Clearwater 2-1100 
Member Dallas, FEderal 1-5428 7 Detroit, WAlnut 1-6350 . Erie, Glendale 6-3951 . Fort Wayne, Anthony 0213 
Grand Rapids, CHerry 5-9111 « Houston, ORchard 2-6683. e Indianapolis, MElrose 8-1361 * Kansas City, CHestnut 1-3223 
LaCrosse, 2-3011 «©  lLovisville, EMerson 8-5828 « Milwaukee, GReenfield 6-2630 © New Orleans, VErnon 3-4666 
Rochester, LOcust 2-5980 . St. Louis, GArfield 1-3495 . Sante Fe Springs (Los Angeles) UNiversity 4-771] 

Toledo, JEfierson 6-3771 * Windsor, Ontario, Clearwater 2-0933 
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CORPORATION 





“Tt wasn’t there last year!” 


This is the new 300,000 sq. ft. addition to Kraft Bag 
Corporation’s converting plant at St. Marys, Georgia, 
scheduled to go “‘on stream” in February. 


Here, in one giant integrated operation, logs from 
our own forest lands are turned into pulp, then 
into paper, and finally into heavy duty 
multiwall shipping sacks, using the most modern 
machinery and equipment the industry affords. 


This expansion of our facilities is one more 
step in our constant efferts to provide 

our customers with the best in quality 
and service. 


We invite your inquiries. 


Paper Mill at St. Marys, Ga. 


KRAFT BAG CORPORATION 


Gilman Paper Company Subsidiary 
630 Fifth Avenue, New York 20, N. Y. 
Daily News Building, Chicago 6, Ill. 
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The man 
from 
International 
has the 


answer on r - Oe 
salt dissolving’ Here, the man from International Salt Com- 


pany checks the rate of flow of a newly installed 
plastic Sterling Lixator* as his customer looks on, smiling. Reason for the smile: he’s thinking of the 
time and money he’Il save, thanks to this new salt-dissolving system. The exclusive Sterling Lixator 
is the most efficient and economical rock-salt dissolver ever developed. It simplifies the entire brine- 
making process, combining salt-storage, dissolving and brine self-filtration in one automatic operation. 
Lixate Brine is crystal-clear, fully saturated—and the only source of power used to produce it is 
gravity —which costs nothing. For expert advice on the particular Lixator for your needs, contact 
International Salt Company, headquarters, Clarks Summit, Pa. District offices: Boston, Buffalo, Char- 
lotte, Chicago, Cincinnati, Detroit, Newark, New Orleans, New York, Phila., Pittsburgh, St. Louis. 


"Registered T.M. of International Salt Company 


INTERNATIONALS S's > SALT COMPANY 


SALT TECHNOLOGY” 
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ISOBUTYL AGETATE 


SAVED LACQUER 


MANUFACTURERS 
OVER °41,200. 


IN THIS AREA, 
LAST YEAR. 


How much can you save with 
this economical solvent? 


A switch from n-butyl acetate to East- 
man Isobutyl Acetate saves you 14¢ 
on every gallon, or more than $1,100 
on an 8,000 gallon tank car. 

A medium-boiling solvent, Iso- 
butyl Acetate can be used inter- 
changeably with butyl acetate in most 
formulations. Its substitution in nitro- 


SALES OFFICES: Eastman Chemical Products, Inc., 


cellulose lacquers produces virtually 
no change in film properties or han- 
dling characteristics. 

Replaces methyl isobutyl ketone 
Substituting Isobutyl Acetate for 
MIBK means a saving of 5¢ per gal- 
lon ($400 per tank car) and helps 
you obtain better blush resistance. 


Eliminates solvent blends 


Using Isobutyl Acetate alone, the 
cost per gallon will in all likelihood 


J 


ow 


Syroue* ” 


wy ain 


covatang/ 


pkrote 


be less than that of any usable com- 
bination of butyl acetate with sec- 
butyl acetate or propyl acetate. In 
addition, you free a storage tank for 
other purposes. 

Your Eastman representative will 
be glad to show you how you can re- 
duce your solvent costs with Isobutyl 
Acetate. Write to our nearest sales 
office or to EASTMAN CHEMICAL 
PRODUCTS, INC., Chemicals Division, 
KINGSPORT, TENNESSEE. 


Eastman 


CHEMICAL PRODUCTS, INC. 
KINGSPORT, TENNESSEE 


subsidiary of Eastman Kodak Company 


Kingsport, Tennessee; New York City; Framingham, Massachusetts; Cincinnati; 


Cleveland; Chicago; St. Louis; Houston. West Coast: Wilson Meyer Co., San Francisco; Los Angeles; Portland; Salt Lake City; Seattle. 
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the Right Bird for Your 
Solid-Liquid Separation 


e volume e consistency 
FEED SLURRIES VARY IN e solids particle size 

e character of liquid 

e temperature 


Often the slurry may vary in solids content and 
in volume during the separating operation. 

The right BIRD for the job takes all these vari- 
ables into account and runs continuously with 
minimum attention, minimum maintenance (no 
vacuum, no filter media, no auxiliaries), in mini- 
mum space at minimum cost per ton. 

To make certain you get the right one for your 
slurry, your solids dryness and filtrate clarity re- 
quirements, we build ’em in seven sizes and 


twenty-five design variations for each size. Then 
we provide unequalled application engineering ex- 
perience backed if need be by pilot-scale test at the 
Bird Research and Development Center. 

You'll know in advance of your investment that 
the Bird we recommend is the one best unit for 
the job. We build vacuum filters, batch centrifu- 
gals and pressure filters, too, so our recommenda- 
tions will be completely objective and unbiased. 


THE BIRD MACHINE COMPANY ¢ SOUTH WALPOLE, MASS. 
Regional Offices: EVANSTON, ILL. » ATLANTA, GA. * HUNTINGTON, W. VA. + LA PORTE, TEXAS + ALAMO, CALIF. 


THE BIRD ¢otusovt CENTRIFUGAL 
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Looking toward tomorrow, visualizing the shapes and courses it will take, anticipating 
its needs... this search for ways to serve industry better and more fully has been 

an unremitting spur to Sonneborn, since many tomorrows ago. Inasmuch as this quest 
dates back to the turn of the century and has been concentrated upon a specialized 
segment of petroleum refining, it is not surprising that in products, technical 
assistance, service, Sonneborn Goes Further. 


SONNEBORN CHEMICAL AND REFINING CORPORATION 
White Oil Division, 300 Park Ave. South, New York 10, N.Y. 


SPECIALISTS IN PETROLEUM SULFONATES (PETRONATES) * WHITE MINERAL OILS * PETROLATUMS 


wo-3 | 
We have changed our name from L. SONNEBORN SONS, INC. to SONNEBORN CHEMICAL AND REFINING CORPORATION 
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0.1% in solution . . . how to handle practically 
and profitably ... consider Permutit Ion Exchange 


lon exchange, the Permutit way, is a 
standard, unit operation for: Purifica- 
tion, Concentration, Separation and 
Addition 

It is a versatile process involving 
many types of dilute solutions 
Unified responsibility. As with any 
unit operation, success is related to 
coordination. In the case of ion ex- 
change at Permutit, this encompasses 
conceptual system design, process en- 
gineering, equipment design and fab- 
rication, and service of the completed 
installation. 

Not the least is the ion exchanger 
employed. As the only manufacturer 
of both resins and equipment, Per- 
mutit is best able to control the ion 
exchange operation from beginning to 
end. 

You get this complete, unified ap- 
proach when you work with Permutit 
Pioneering the field since 1912, Per- 


mutit offers a fund of ion exchange 
technology, equipment and resins, un- 
matched by any other group 


Rely on any or all of our services: 


1. Technical assistance. Your prob- 
lem and process will be thoroughly 
and expertly evaluated in terms of 
what ion exchange can do 

2. Wide choice of resin. From among 
Permutit’s more than 30 ion ex- 
changers, those best suited for your 
needs will be specified. In this wide 
selection you'll Rnd many unique and 
specialized cation and anion exchang- 
ers, mixtures and miscellaneous ad- 
sorbents 

3. Dollar-saving equipment. Fre- 
quently the equipment you need is 
already available as a “package” or 
can be quickly assembled from stand- 
ard, stocked components. Naturally, 
custom units are = i part of our serv- 


m PFAUDLER PERMUTIT inc. 


Specialists in FLUIDICS...the science of fluid processes 


ice, and automatic equipment was 
pioneered by Permutit 
FLUIDICS and you. This total approach 
is part of Fluidics at work—the Pfaud- 
ler Permutit program that applies the 
science of fluid processes to profitable 
solutions for problems involving 
liquids or gases 

If you're interested in ion exchange, 
either (a) send for a 12-page booklet, 
“Permutit Ion Exchangers” or (b) 
send us an outline of your problem 
Write to our Permutit Division, 50 


West 44th Street, New York 36, N. Y 


OVER 30 ION EXCHANGE RESINS are avail 
able from Permutit, along with the know-how 
and equipment that can help you get the 
most from this recognized unit operation 
Samples on request 


FLUIDICS AROUND THE WORLD 
Pfaudler Permutit is a world-wide com- 
pany with manufacturing plants in Ger- 
many, Great Britain, Canada, Mexico, 
Japan and four in the United States. 
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"| must have intercepted one of their code messages, 


General Custer. It says ‘Spencer Service Is Wonderful’." 


NEED NITRIC ACID?... 


You can be sure of getting fast, dependable nitric acid 
service when you contact Spencer Chemical Company. 
Spencer produces nitric acid in four specific gravities— 


36°, 38°, 40°, and 42° Baumé. Get the complete 


Write for your free copy of Spencer Chemical 


facts by writing for Spencer’s Nitric Acid Booklet. 
Company's 16-page Nitric Acid Booklet. 


A copy will be sent you without obligation. 


—, SPENCER CHEMICAL COMPANY 
SPENCER }) Armerica’s Growing Name in Chemicals 


SPENCER PRODUCTS: Ammonia (Commercial, Refrigeration and Metal Treating Grades) ®© Aqua Ammonia ® 


83% Ammonium Nitrate Solution @ Prilled Ammonium Nitrate @ Argon @ Methanol @ Formaldehyde 
®@ Liquid COz © Nitric Acid © Uranium Nuclear Fuels 


GENERAL OFFICES: Dwight Bidg., Kansas City 5, Missouri 
DISTRICT SALES OFFICES: 575 Lexington Ave., New York City; First National Bank Bidg., Chicago, Illinois 
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The Arithmetic of Materials Handling | 


, 
te) dy 
Fuller Airveyor unloads wood flour to two forty-five foot silos. 
Second Airveyor system reclaims material 360 feet to processing, 


General Electric Changes From Bags to Airveyor 
--- Cuts Handling Costs 60% 


As part of a program to increase plastics production and 
reduce operating costs at its Pittsfield, Mass. plant, 
General Electric Company called in Fuller engineers to 
design systems for handling wood flour in bulk. 


Wood flour—used as a filler in phenolic molding com- 
pounds—was being handled in 75 and 100-pound bags. 
Unloading one carload of bags required 16 manhours. 
Bags were loaded on dollies and wheeled to a distant 
elevator. 

SAFETY FIRST—The two pneumatic Airveyor® ma- 
terials handling systems, engineered and manufactured 
by Fuller Company, were installed by its parent com- 
pany, General American Transportation Corp., provid- 
ing undivided responsibility. This installation resulted 
in a 60% saving in handling costs! The two systems 


pioneers in harnessing AIR 


are handled by one full-time and one part-time opera- 
tor. Manhours to unload one car have been reduced 
from sixteen to six! 


In addition, all equipment is designed to conform to 
strict safety specifications set down by G-E engineers. 


FLOW YOUR MATERIALS—The Airveyor is a system 
that flows your material through sealed pipes. It’s 
fast, safe, and self-contained. The pipes can be placed 
close to ceilings, run underground or through walls. 


Whether you process wood flour—or other dry granular 
materials—look into the many economies of Airveyor 
conveying. Write today for interesting, detailed 
literature on Airveyor and other Fuller pneumatic 
materials handling systems. 


FULLER COMPANY 
144 Bridge St., Catasauqua, Pa. 


Subsidiary of General American Transportation Corporation 
Offices in Principal Cities Throughout the World 


“See Chemical Engineering Catalog for details and specifications”, 
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MILESTONES IN CHEMISTRY | 


Old friend, new talents 
About the same time the alchemists 
were run out of town, the selective oxi- 
dation of 1, 2-glycols by periodate ion 
was discovered. 


And back during Roosevelt’s second 
term, two fellows name of Jackson 
(Ernest L.) and Hudson (C. S.) ap- 
plied the technique to starch. They es- 
tablished the formula of the product 
resulting from this specific oxidation. 
It went like this: 


CH—CH —— O—-CH——O 
| 


! | 
CHO CH2OH CHO 


And there it sat for some 15 years. 
Every now and then someone would 
put it to use for structure studies. But 
the reaction stayed snugly in the area 
of laboratory interest. 


Some 15 years later, Dvonch and Mehl- 
tretter of the Northern Utilization Re- 
search Branch, U.S.D.A., took this neg- 
lected treasure and did something with 
it. Specifically, they made practical an 
electrolytic technique whereby the per- 
iodate oxidant was continuously regen- 
erated in situ from the iodate formed. 
This effectively overcame the limita- 
tion of high-cost periodic acid. 


In short, they lowered cost to the point 
where a businessman could afford to 
experiment with it. That’s where Miles 
Chemical Co. entered the scene. Read 
on to find out what happened. 


SUMSTAR™” versatility 
Miles had more than a passing knowl- 
edge of electro-organic chemistry. 
What’s more, the Dvonch-Mehltretter 
patents showed the way to a product 
of unusual structural versatility . . . the 
sort of one-man band traits that prom- 
ised many interesting applications, 


There followed some intensive research 
and development, out of which came 
the first commercialization of a proc- 
ess for dialdehyde starch. Product 
trade name: SUMSTAR. 


SUMSTAR is produced at three levels 
of oxidation. SUMSTAR-S is over 
90% oxidized. SUMSTAR-R is 75- 
80% oxidized. SUMSTAR-J is 50% 
oxidized. All three are fine powders, 
nonvolatile, and virtually odorless. 
Acute toxicity is only a fraction of 
that of other commercially available 
aldehydes. 


Frankly, SUMSTAR is so new that we 
don’t know where-all it will prove of 
value. So far, the tracks lead to excel- 
lent possibilities in adhesives, leather, 
tobacco, plastics, and paper. It appears 
that SUMSTAR opens up limitless vis- 
tas for new products and modifications 
of your present products. Many syn- 
thetic and natural materials can be 
cross-linked to varying degrees by using 
SUMSTAR. Key to the whole thing is 
the manner in which the highly specific 
periodate ion breaks the carbon-to-car- 
bon bond between the second and third 
carbon atoms of the anhydroglucose 
units of the starch molecule, forming 
two aldehyde groups. 


Some of the things we know about 
SUMSTAR are in our bulletin No. 
6-129. This bulletin and samples are 
available on request. Just write. 


Build you a molecule? 


Every now and then every chemical 
company has the urge (or need) to do 
violence to its everyday inventory of 
molecules. And frequently this calls for 
the use of a unit process which can’t 
be handled with the existing plumbing. 


That’s where Miles Chemical Co. may 
be a handy friend. The Zeeland, Michi- 


gan, plant has the facilities and people 
needed to carry through some 18 unit 
processes with dispatch. 


These include: reduction (catalytic 
and chemical), reductive amination, 
oxidation, electro-organic synthesis, 


‘Friedel-Crafts, Kolbe, Claisen, and 


other classical reactions, esterification, 
distillation, acylation and alkylation, 
resolution of optical isomers, amina- 
tion, halogenation, and cyanation. 


Knowing the economics of this busi- 
ness as well as you do, it’s easy to see 
why we're not eager for small-batch 
custom work. But frequently we’ve 
found folks we can work with to mu- 
tual benefit. If it looks like that’s the 
situation in your case, let’s get together 
and talk about it. 


S speed you to 
your next milestone? 


There are several ways in which Miles 
Chemical Co. has been able to help cus- 
tomers reach their goals a little faster. 


First of all, Miles produces an inter- 
esting range of useful products. These 
include citric acid U.S.P., a series of 
antioxidants, SUMSTAR (dialdehyde 
starch), several interesting aromatic 
amines, and many other products in 
the fine chemical area. 


Secondly, Miles has the facilities and 
the resourceful people to take on 
projects which involve tailoring exist- 
ing products (yours or ours) to fit 
special needs. 


Finally, your problem never becomes 
lost in a corporate maze at Miles. You 
work with an eager, inventive group of 
experienced research and development 
people ... all anxious to speed your 
progress to your next milestone. Get in 
touch and see what we have to offer. 


Miles Chemical Company 
division of Miles Laboratories, Inc. 
Elkhart, Indiana 
Telephone: COngress 4-3111 
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KETONE 
FAMILY 


ACETONE _.w-voiting solvent that 


permits high solids concentration, particularly 
useful in high-low lacquer systems. Good for 
paint and varnish removers. 


MEK —0w-poiting, strong solvency for all 
resins used in lacquer. Gives low viscosity 
solutions, high solids concentration, high 
diluent tolerance. 


MIBK —medium-poiting with excellent 
solvency characteristics. Has high: tolerance 
for diluents. Gives solutions of low viscosity 
and high solids concentration. 


DAA. high-voiting solvent that improves 
blush resistance. Excellent for hot lacquers. 
Ideal for decorative brushing lacquers be- 
cause of mild odor. 


EAK —pigh-boiting solvent, excellent 
blush resistance, good diluent tolerance, and 
high solvency for surface-coating materials. 
Slow evaporation contributes to good flow- 
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out, prevents pinholing and bubbling. 


Now-—the standard of comparison 
for lacquer solvent systems... 


Ketone solvent systems have become the 
standard of excellence in lacquer tech- 
nology against which all other systems are 
measured. 

There are very good reasons why this 
is so. For example: 

Ketone solvent systems give superior 
finishes in almost any formulation at low- 
est cost. Ketones yield solutions of higher 
solids or permit greater diluent content 


with either aromatic or aliphatic solvents. 
In addition, ketone-based solvent systems 
assure complete flexibility in formulating. 
When you buy high-purity solvents from 
Shell, you add the latent solvent you prefer. 

High-purity, active solvents available 
from Shellinclude: acetone, MEK, MIBK, 
DAA, EAK, as well as latent solvents 
MIBC, IPA, and industrial ethyl alcohols. 
Shell also provides technical assistance— 


backed by years of experience and one of 
the world’s best-equipped surface coat- 
ings laboratories. 

For information on solvents—or help 
with formulation problems, write or phone 
your nearest Shell Chemical office. 


SHELL CHEMICAL COMPANY 


INDUSTRIAL CHEMICALS DIVISION 


Atlante « Chicago « Cleveland + Detroit * Houston « 
IN CANADA: Chemical Division, Shell Oil Company of Conada, limited, Montreal « T 


Los Angeles * Nework « New York « Son Francisco 


Toronto « Vancouver 
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Ashland Oil and Refining’s petrochemical plans shifted sud- 
denly this week. Its synthetic benzene and naphthalene plant, previously 
scheduled to go up at the refinery of its subsidiary, Frontier Oil, in 
Tonawanda, N.Y., will now be built next to Ashland’s much larger refinery 
in Catlettsburgh, Ky. 





As now planned, a $5-million plant with capacity of 75 million 
Ibs./year of naphthalene and 15 million gal./year of benzene will be 
built. Early this year, the company’s plans were for a 50-million-lbs./year 
naphthalene unit and 12-million-gal./year benzene facilities at Tonawanda 
(CW Business Newsletter, Jan. 2). A month later (CW, Feb. 20, p. 26), 
the company said substantial capacity increases were planned. 


The Frontier refinery is still being considered for a “smaller 
plant,” however—about 10 million gal./year benzene, with provision for 
naphthalene conversion. Action on this, spokesmen report, will be delayed. 
Meanwhile, Ashland officials decline comment on reason for the big switch. 

« 

Commercial facilities for production of tetramethyl lead are 
being rushed by Ethyl Corp., at its Baton Rouge, La., facilities. The com- 
pany has been researching gasoline additives such as TML and mix- 
tures of tetramethyl and tetraethyl for a long time; it will also produce 
trimethyl phosphate at the expanded Baton Rouge facilities. TMP, an 
ignition control compound, the company says, yields more phosphorus per 
pound of product, and raw materials for it are less expensive than for 
existing phosphate additives. Date of startup was not disclosed. 

* 

Three new projects to look for: 

e Standard Oil (Indiana) admitted late last week that it is con- 
sidering, along with other firms, a possible tie-in with Canada’s giant 
project to pipe liquid hydrocarbons to the Lake Michigan area—a $150- 
million venture projected by Pembina Pipelines, Ltd. (see also p. 37). 








e U.S. Rubber confirmed its interest in a Gulf Coast site for 
a rubber and/or petrochemical plant, but said “the project is in too early 
a stage to report further details.” 


¢ Goodyear’s entrance into the “natural-synthetic” rubber field 

is expected in the near future. 
® 

Firestone is siating $120 million this year for worldwide con- 
struction, expansion, and modernization. In the U.S., most of its plants 
will be modernized; at Orange, Tex., work on its “natural-synthetic” rubber 
plant has started, and in Hopewell, W. Va., construction is under way on 
synthetic fiber and polypropylene facilities, the company’s chief executive, 
Harvey S. Firestone, said. 
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Outside the U.S., manufacturing facilities at Calgary, Alta., and 
Bethune, France, are now under construction. To go up: synthetic rubber 
plants at Port Jerome, France, and Bareilly, India, with expansions slated 
for England, Argentina, Brazil and Venezuela. 


Nylon yarn—for textile and industrial uses—is two steps ahead 
this week: 





e Chemstrand, even before completion of its Greenwood, S.C., 
nylon-6,6 plant, now plans to increase that plant’s capacity by 50%. 
New capacity: 15 million Ibs./year. Company President Edward O’Neal 
wouldn’t disclose the capital expenditure, but said that construction costs 


would not be raised 50%. Types of yarn to get the production boost 
were not revealed. 


e Allied Chemical, which has confirmed Chesterfield, Va., as 
site for tripling its Caprolan heavy-denier nylon-6 capacity, said that it 
hopes to have selected by next week a site for its newest venture—fine-denier 
yarns for textile uses. Engineering studies for the plant are nearing com- 
pletion. Providing technical assistance: Snia Viscosa S.p.A. (Milan, Italy). 


Two other expansions this week: 





e Linde Co., division of Union Carbide, will spend $50 mil- 
lion to expand 16 of its U.S. oxygen plants. The move will increase 
Linde’s total oxygen-producing capacity 4,000 tons/day. Since °55, Linde 
has been placing new oxygen plants onstream at the rate of one each 
month. Current expansions amount to more than 20% of total existing 
U.S. production capacity, says Linde President William Nicholson. Latest 
and biggest: the 1,000-tons/day high-purity oxygen plant to go onstream 
late this spring at U.S. Steel’s Duquesne Works. The new unit will also 
serve three other steel facilities in the Pittsburgh area. 


e General Chemical Division of Allied Chemical will put up 
a 50,000-tons/year wet-process phosphoric acid plant at its East St. Louis, 


Ill., works. It’s targeted for early 61 completion, with production to be 
used mainly by Midwest fertilizer manufacturers. 


First-quarter operating results have a healthy tone (see also p. 37). 





Allied Chemical boosted sales 8.9%, to $184.2 million, and 
raised earnings 18.7%, to $13.5 million. Dow Chemical’s sales were up 
7.6%, to $182.3 million, and earnings rose 17.5%, to $16.1 million. 
Olin Mathieson’s 2% increase in sales, to $163.1 million, helped produce 
a 33% rise in earnings, to $8.6 million. Hercules Powder reports a 14.5% 
climb in sales, to $73.5 million, and a 12.5% gain in earnings, to 64¢/- 
share. Metal & Thermit’s sales rose 2%, to $10 million, while earnings 
held about even. 
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Note that GMW design permits the use of compressor cylinders on both sides, 
as shown in these photos, resulting in unusual compactness and accessibility. 


Report from American Cyanamid, Fortier Plant... 


How Cooper-Bessemer gas engine compressors 
boost synthesis gas for ammonia to 5000 psi 


These photos show both sides of one of the two Cooper- 
Bessemer 2500 hp GMW gas engine compressors at the 
Fortier Plant of American Cyanamid Company, Avondale, 
Louisiana. In the production of anhydrous ammonia, these 
4-stage units compress 6000 cfm of synthesis gas from 60 psi 
to a discharge of 5000 psi. The lower view shows the high 
pressure cylinders; that in the inset shows the low pressure 
side. The four stages of compression from 60 psi are (1) to 
225 psi, (2) to 670 psi, (3) to 1500 psi, (4) to 5000 psi. 

The two units have been operating since 1954, 24 hours 
a day, 340 days a year. 

The anhydrous ammonia produced at the Fortier Plant is used 
by American Cyanamid in the manufacture of acrylonitrile 
and is sold to fertilizer plants and other chemical companies. 

Find out how Cooper-Bessemer can help you plan com- 
pression and power facilities. Call the nearest office. 


BRANCH OFFICES: Grove City * New York + Washington 
Gloucester + Pittsburgh - Chicago - Minneapolis - St. Louis + Kansas 
City + Tulsa *» New Orleans + Shreveport - Houston + Greggton + Dallas 
Odessa * Pampa + Casper + Seattle - San Francisco + Los Angeles 
SUBSIDIARIES: Cooper-Bessemer of Canada, Ltd. ... Edmonton 
Calgary - Toronto + Halifax + Stratford 

C-B Southern, Inc... . Houston 

Cooper-Bessemer International Corp.... New York +» Caracas * Anaco 
Cooper-Bessemer, S.A....Chur, Switzerland - The Hague, Netherlands 
Mexico City 

The Rotor Tool Company .. . Cleveland 


GENERAL OFFICES: MOUNT VERNON, OHIO 


ENGINES: GAS - DIESEL - GAS-DIESEL 
COMPRESSORS: RECIPROCATING AND CENTRIFUGAL 
ENGINE, TURBINE OR MOTOR DRIVEN 





THIS DRUM 
CAN SAVE 
YOU MONEY 


ANOTHER 
“PLUS” VALUE 
WITH HERCULES NITROCELLULOSE 


Now you can make one drum do the job of two. Here’s why: 


% Hercules ships you nitrocellulose in a lightweight, nonreturnable, 
epoxy lined drum. 


% Then you use this same drum for shipment of your paint, 


lacquer or varnish to your own customers. 


These are the cost-saving advantages. You save on initial freight. 
You cut the number of drums you must handle in half. And you receive 
the advantages of a higher-quality drum at a cost competitive with 
drums of lesser standards. 

Only a complete analysis of your specific requirements can determine 
how much this innovation in shipping technique can save you. 
The drums are available in two bung sizes and bung locations to 
meet almost any need, and a Hercules sales representative will be 
glad to discuss your specific applications. For further information 


contact your local Hercules representative or write: 


Cellulose Products Department 


HERCULES POWDER COMPANY 


900 Market Street, Wilmington 99, Delaware 


CL60-2R 
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Merck’s George Boxer spearheads studies on cancer cell flaws. 


Closing In on Cancer 


The chemical research attack on 
cancer was strongly in the news last 
week. At the meeting of the American 
Assn. for Cancer Research, in Chicago, 
these chemical gains were spotlighted: 
a new serum that protects mice 
against human leukemia; improved 
chemotherapeutic agents; and basic 
findings on the chemistry of malignant 
cells. 

Key to the serum, developed by 
S. De Carvalho of the Rand Develop- 
ment Corp. (Cleveland), is ribonucleic 
acid (RNA) separated from cells by 
means of a high-speed centrifuge. 
The RNA serum also made mice 
immune to certain other types of 
cancer. 

Sloan-Kettering Institute and Me- 
morial Center for Cancer and Allied 
Diseases (New York) staffers described 
a new approach to cancer chemo- 
therapy—use of three different types 


of drugs simultaneously. Their choice, 
effective against certain types of 
human cancer, is a combination of 
an alkylating agent (related to nitro- 
gen mustard), an antimetabolite and 
an antibiotic (mode of action un- 
known). Result: relatively high poten- 
cy in inhibiting growth and multipli- 
cation of cancer cells. 

Eli Lilly & Co. (Indianapolis) has 
found that a common decorative gar- 
den shrub, the periwinkle, yields an 
alkaloid that helps leukemia patients. 
Known as vincaleukoblastine (VLB), 
the compound has resulted in improve- 
ment (generally of short duration) in 
acute leukemias, and suppression of 
certain solid tumors. Eli Lilly still 
isn’t sure how useful the drug will 
prove, but the firm is working on 
analogous compounds. 

Down to Fundamentals: New light 
on what makes cells abnormal was 


shed by George Boxer, reporting 
work at Merck Sharp & Dohme done 
under contract with the Cancer 
Chemotherapy National Service Cen- 
ter, National Cancer Institute, Na- 
tional Institutes of Health, U.S. Public 
Health Service. 

Boxer, head of Merck’s biological 
cancer research, found that an en- 
zyme — glycerophosphate dehydro- 
genase — was missing from the 
malignant cells he tested. Such cells 
are also characterized by the presence 
of excess lactic acid. But when the 
missing enzyme is fed to the cancer 
cells, the lactic acid decreases, in- 
dicating that the cells are returning 
to normal. Now Merck is seeking to 
develop drugs that will accomplish 
this reversal in cancer victims. 

Basic research in cell growth is 
held by many experts to be the key 
to future gains against cancer. Need- 
ed for this work: improved ways to 
grow normal human cells in test 
tubes. If such cells could be grown 
successfully, it’s believed that the 
lengthy time required to screen hope- 
ful anticancer drugs would be re- 
duced. Currently these chemical 
agents must be tried in animals, and 
if found promising, will be given to 
human beings. 

One advance in this direction was 
reported by Harry Eagle, of the Na- 
tional Institutes of Health. Eagle has 
grown cells in a protein-free culture 
medium for the first time, using pro- 
tein components as nutrient. He 
points out that 28 chemical growth 
factors are known to be required for 
cell nutrition, but that one or more 
factors remain to be discovered. 

So far, no positive cure for cancer 
is in sight. The disease will kill 
an estimated 265,000 in the US. this 
year. But knowledge about the causes 
of malignancy is increasing. Thou- 
sands of chemical compounds are 
now being screened routinely for 
anticancer activity — many of them 
under contract with the Cancer Chem- 
otherapy National Service Center. 
Results of this cut-and-try approach, 
coupled with reported progress of 
basic chemical investigations, is rais- 
ing hopes for an eventual chemical 
cancer cure. 
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Tobacco—and Its Chemicals—Unscathed by 


Tobacco’s Chemicals—from Seed to Smoke 


TOBACCO GROWING 
(1.5 million acres on 510,000 farms in 24 states) 





Fertilizers: 

Nitrogen content 

P.O; equivalent 

K,O equivalent 

Calcium content 
Magnesium content .... 
Chlorine content 

Boron content 


Total use of 
commercial fertilizers . . 


20-50 Ibs./acre 


” ” 





Fumigants for soil: 
Ethylene dibromide, 40% 5-7\% gal./acre 
Dichloropropene-dichloropropane ....744-10 " ” 





Insecticides: 
DDT Cryolite Rotenone 
Parathion Lindane Paris green 
Toxaphene Chlordane Metaldehyde 
Nitrobenzene TDE Pyrethrum 
Lead arsenate Tetraethyl pyrophosphate 
Barium, sodium, or potassium fluosilicate 


TOBACCO PRODUCTS MANUFACTURING 
(10,000 salaried employees and 78,000 production workers in 820 establishments) 





Cigarette tobacco casing materials: 
Humectants (glycerine, diethylene glycol, triethylene 
glycol, propylene glycol, sorbitol) 
Essential oils in alcohol solution 





Cigarette paper materials: 
Calcium carbonate (chalk) 
Adhesive, starch- or casein-based 





Cigarette filters: 
Cellulose acetate 
Alpha-cellulose 





Adsorbents considered for cigarette filters: 


Silica gel Active alumina 
Bentonite Activated charcoal 





Packaging materials: 


Paper Foil Cellophane Adhesives 
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This week — despite a continuing 
stream of scientific reports and a na- 
tionally publicized lawsuit, all drum- 
ming at the alleged link between lung 
cancer and smoking — tobacco com- 
panies are calmly proceeding with 
major expansion projects keyed to an 
expected 53% sales increase in 15 
years. This optimism—apparently well 
founded—indicates that there will be 
a firm and gradually growing market 
for the chemical products that have 
helped make the U.S. tobacco industry 
an economic success. 

With the help of these fertilizers 
and chemicals — for which tobacco 
growers and processors pay in the 
neighborhood of $200 million/year 
(table, left)—average yield of U.S. 
tobacco farms has nearly doubled over 
the past 40 years to about 1,300 Ibs./- 
acre; productivity in cigarette factories 
has increased each year; and quality 
and uniformity of U.S. cigarettes com- 
mand a premium price around the 
world. 

Nevertheless, cigarettes and the to- 
bacco industry are on trial—largely 
because of sharper public interest in 
the growth of knowledge about cancer 
(see p. 35). There are two moves that 
may crystallize this problem: 

e Continuing efforts by medical re- 
searchers to define the relationship be- 
tween lung cancer and cigarette smok- 
ing. 

e The $1.3-million lawsuit — now 
being tried in the U.S. district court at 
Pittsburgh—in which a lung cancer 
victim who says he smoked for 29 
years cigarettes made by Liggett & 
Myers is seeking judgment against the 
manufacturer, alleging that the ciga- 
rettes caused the cancer. 

In that case, Judge John Miller has 
so far admitted considerable medical 
testimony concerning the statistical 
correlation between lung cancer and 
smoking, twice overruling the objec- 
tions of the company, which is charged 
with negligence, breach of warranty, 
and false and misleading advertising. 

In a sense, the whole tobacco indus- 
try is on trial with L&M. A decision 
against the company would be a major 
public relations blow, and would prob- 
ably unleash a flood of similar suits. It 
could set a precedent for several other 
suits, now awaiting trial, which involve 
all other major cigarette producers. 
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‘Cancer Scare’ 


But L&M—and spokesmen for 
other companies—feel that the com- 
pany and the industry will come out 
unscathed from the trial and its pub- 
licity, that more sales records lie 
ahead. 

There seems to be good reason for 
the industry’s optimism. A finding for 
the plaintiff in the Pittsburgh suit 
doesn’t seem likely. And if L&M, or 
the industry in general, suffers any ill 
effects from the medical testimony of- 
fered by plantiff’s witnesses (L&M’s 
stock did drop several points after the 
trial opened), they aren’t likely to last 
very long. 

For, despite the drumbeat of state- 
ments linking cigarette smoking to lung 
cancer, which have been issued by 
scores of scientists and organizations 
—even the U.S. Public Health Service 
— cigarette sales have been rising 
steadily to new highs since they dipped 
in 54, when the “cancer scare” started. 

Last year, cigarette sales rose 4%. 
They're expected to go higher this year, 
sparked by increasing personal income, 
the swelling ranks of persons over 15, 
more women smokers. Production will 
rise 18% by ’65, 53% by 75, the 
U.S. Dept. of Agriculture predicts. 

Tobacco men believe that the cancer 
scare just doesn’t frighten smokers any- 
more. Despite all the “noise,” they and 
their scientific supporters say, no One 
has produced physical proof that ciga- 
rettes cause cancer, or has isolated a 
substance in cigarette smoke known to 
be carcinogenic. 

These arguments are dismissed by 
critics like E. Cuyler Hammond, di- 
rector of statistical research for the 
American Cancer Society, which has 
been a leading advocate in the cam- 
paign against cigarette smoking. Sta- 
tistics do prove the cigarette-cancer 
link, Hammond insists, and, he says, 
the majority of the scientific com- 
munity accepts this. The tobacco 
industry, besides disputing this inter- 
pretation of the statistics, denies that 
statistical correlation constitutes 
“proof.” “Nonsense,” Hammond re- 
plies. “You can’t experiment on human 
beings with a disease like cancer, and 
there have actually been few cases of 
experimental causation of disease in 
the whole history of medicine.” 

Still, there is disagreement in the 
medical profession on the subject. The 
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American Medical Assn. won't take an 
official position. 

Even if a carcinogenic agent is 
isolated in cigarette smoke, this 
isn’t likely to deter smokers. Few 
politicians would risk trying to stop 
them, or of knocking out a $6.5-billion 
industry that supports some 3 million 
people. Even the American Cancer So- 
ciety, though it has “urged state and 
federal public health services to pro- 
ceed with such public health measures 
as are needed for the protection of the 
people,” maintains that the decision to 
smoke should be the individual’s. 

Instead, the society is trying to dis- 
courage smoking, particularly among 
teenagers, through education. Just how 
successful it will be is doubtful. Per- 
capita cigarette consumption is rising. 
And the rate of increase of filter ciga- 
rettes’ share of total sales is slowing 
down, a sign that the public’s primary 
interest is in flavor rather than “pro- 
tection.” 


Sales Up, Profits Off 


Lusty increases in chemical com- 
panies’ sales but occasional profit 
shrinkages is the story of first-quarter 
60 business. 

For the chemicals and allied prod- 
ucts industry as a whole, the U.S. Dept. 
of Commerce estimates that January 
and February sales were up 16% from 
the first two months of ’59, and about 
4% higher than in the last two months 
of the year. 

Du Pont says its first-quarter sales 
volume was about 6% higher than in 
last year’s initial period; this would be 
about 7% more than in fourth-quarter 
°59. First-quarter earnings, however, 
may be slightly less than in the Jan- 
uary-March quarter of °59, “in view of 
price reductions on a substantial num- 
ber of Du Pont products.” President 
Crawford Greenewalt predicts that to- 
tal sales this year will be at least equal 
to last year’s $2.1 billion, “and perhaps 
a few percent higher.” 

Celanese Corp. reports a nearly 12% 
rise in first-quarter sales but a slight 
dip in earnings (p. 38); and General 
Aniline & Film calculates its first- 
period sales and earnings climbed 7% 
and 16%; respectively (p. 38). 

Schering Corp., producer of ethical 
drugs, reports sales up 13% from the 
$19.8 million in first-quarter ’59. Earn- 
ings were “slightly less” than last year’s 
$2.7 million. 


Petrochemical Pipeline 


A preliminary plan for a $150- 
million pipeline and separation plant 
project that will transport liquid hydro- 
carbons—and possibly sulfur—from 
western Canada to the Chicago area is 
being considered this week by Pembina 
Pipeline Limited (Calgary, Alta.). 

As outlined by Pembina President 
James Scott, the proposal would in- 
clude: 

e A 900-mile grid of 4- and 16-in. 
pipelines to wet-gas processing plants 
in Alberta’s foothills area. These plants 
are expected to remove up to 92,000 
bbls./day of propane, butanes and 
condensates, compared with present 
output of 14,000 bbls./day; and more 
than 3 million long tons/year of sul- 
fur, instead of the current 200,000 
1.t./ year. 

e An additional 1,300 miles of 16- 
in. pipe that would carry the products 
east and south through Saskatchewan, 
North Dakota, Minnesota and Wis- 
consin to some deep-water port on 
Lake Michigan. 

e A $12-million hydrocarbon sepa- 
ration plant within 40 miles of Chi- 
cago. 

Right now the whole plan is highly 
tentative. Steps to be taken before any 
construction can begin include lining 
up customers, arranging for financing, 
and obtaining both U.S. and Canadian 
governmental clearance. 

And the sulfur scheme may not 
prove feasible. Pembina is considering 
several possible methods of transport- 
ing sulfur via pipeline: as a slurry of 
elemental sulfur in water, as hydrogen 
sulfide gas, as liquid sulfur dioxide, 
and as sulfuric acid. Research on these 
alternatives is being carried out at the 
University of Alberta and Colorado 
School of Mines Research Foundation 
laboratories. 

Pembina disclosed its plan after Al- 
berta Premier E. C. Manning had 
stated that a 15-fold increase in the 
province’s sulfur production could be 
expected by ’63. Much of Alberta’s 
natural gas slated for export has a high 
sulfur content; and the provincial gov- 
ernment’s policy calls for removal of 
by-products prior to export of raw 
materials. 

Pembina is aiming at a ’61 start on 
construction, has formed Dakota-East- 
ern Pipe Line Ltd. as a subsidiary that 
might build the U.S. portion of the 
project. 
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No Dent in Deadlock 


Though intensified efforts have been 
promised to settle the dispute over 
ownership of General Aniline & Film 
Corp., indications this week are that 
chances of such a settlement remain 
slim. 

Outlook for breaking the deadlock 
was a principal topic at the annual 
stockholders’ meeting, held last week 
at National Cash Register Co.’s audi- 
torium in New York’s Rockefeller 
Plaza, near GAF’s new executive of- 
fices. Attendees heartily endorsed the 
desirability of getting this company— 
93% of whose stock was vested by 
the U.S. during World War I]—back 
into private ownership. 

And one small group—representing 
the U.S. citizens who own most of the 
other shares outstanding — expressed 
optimism that attorneys for both sides 
in the GAF lawsuit now have “the 
nuclei for a mutually satisfactory 
formula that will ring down the cur- 
tain on this ‘cause celebre’.” 

Swiss Called ‘Cooperative’: But a 
comparison of the terms desired by 
the litigants for an out-of-court settle- 
ment makes such a compromise ap- 
pear unlikely. Although Chairman 
David Green of the American Share- 
holders Committee reported that 
spokesmen for Interhandel—the Swiss 
holding company that has been suing 
to wrest GAF stock away from the 
U.S. government—“were most coop- 
erative and desired a quick settle- 
ment,” Interhandel still wants prompt 
and complete recovery of the vested 
shares. 

On the other hand, Assistant Attor- 
ney General Dallas Townsend made it 
clear that the U.S. wants to sell the 
vested stock to the highest bidder, pay 
all tax and other proper claims, and 
then divide the net proceeds from the 
stock sale among the rightful persons. 

Sales, Earnings Up: Townsend said 
he would guess that the Interhandel 
litigation — which has been shuttling 
back and forth in U.S. courts since 
°48—would “continue to be pending 
for a good many years.” He observed 
that any case becomes more difficult 
to prove as time rolls on. 

These were sad words for minority 
stockholders, who feel that GAF could 
make much more rapid headway if it 
were free of present limitations—such 
as the ban on issuing stock for new 
financing or acquisitions. 
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But partly offsetting that disappoint- 
ment were the operating results re- 
ported by corporate President Philip 
Dinkins: in °59, sales mounted by 
11.4%, to $159 million; and earnings 
rose by 22.7%, to $7.05 million. Re- 
search and development expenditures 
totaled $6.65 million—about 4% of 
sales. Additions to plant and equip- 
ment cost $5.9 million; but this year’s 
capital budget is set at about $10 mil- 
lion. And in the first quarter of this 
year, sales increased approximately 
7%, to an estimated $39.5 million; 
while earnings climbed by 16%, to 
$1.74 million. 

At the meeting the company also 
elected two new members to the board 
of directors: Sidney D. Kirkpatrick, 
consulting editor of the Chemical En- 
gineering series for the McGraw-Hill 
Book Co., who recently retired as 
editorial director of CHEMICAL 
WEEK and Chemical Engineering 
magazines, as well as vice-president of 
the McGraw-Hill Book Co. Second 
new member is Dallas S. Townsend, 
an Assistant Attorney General of the 
United States and Director of the 
Office of Alien Property in the Dept. 
of Justice at Washington, D. C. 


Stress on Chemicals 


At its annual shareholders’ meeting 
in New York, Celanese Corp. re-em- 
phasized that it’s not to be called “a 
textile company,” that the firm is now 
concentrating efforts in the direction 
of polymers and chemicals. 

President Harold Blancke said that 
as a result of the company’s long, close 
association with textiles, “it’s become 
automatic in the minds of investors 
and security analysts that Celanese is 
classified as a textile company—with 
its lower price-to-earnings ratio.” But, 
Blancke said, that classification is “out 
of date.” Textile companies, he added, 
are Celanese’s customers—not com- 
petitors. 

And Robert Armstrong, vice-presi- 
dent and technical director, further 
stressed the company’s interest by 
itemizing the allocations of his re- 
search budget: one-third on polymer 
science, aimed at developing new poly- 
mers; one-third on basic chemicals; 
one-third on developing new uses for 
existing polymers. 

Sales in first-quarter °60, Blancke 
said, totaled $65.9 million, compared 
with $58.9 million in ’59’s first quar- 


ter; but first-quarter earnings in °60 
will be down slightly from °59’s 51 ¢/- 
share. He said, however, “It’s not to 
be taken as a trend.” 

Additional plant facilities this year, 
he estimated, will cost $25 million. 
Other major developments expected in 
°60: commercial production of Arnel 
60—a stronger triacetate fiber for 
lighter fabrics (see also p. 71); newer 
polymers that are now in various 
stages of development; and market and 
product development of the recently 
acquired (from Goodrich) Darvan 
(nitrile) fiber. 

John Brooks, president of Cela- 
nese Fibers Co., pointed out a change 
in the end-use pattern for the com- 
pany’s fibers. In five years, he said, 
nonapparel fiber business had grown 
from 12% to 33% of total fiber sales. 


Nod from Venezuela 


Prospective private investors in 
Venezuela’s projected chemical and 
petrochemical industry last week got 
a welcoming nod in the draft of a new 
government policy declaration. The 
declaration—likely to be made “offi- 
cial” with little change— marks off the 
general areas of investment oppor- 
tunity likely to open up for private 
industry. 

Currently, the government-spon- 
sored projects (now being built) of 
the Venezuelan Petrochemical Insti- 
tute include sulfuric acid, phosphoric 
and nitrogenous chemicals units. But 
the draft states that it is necessary to 
expand the complex (which has a re- 
finery) to produce petrochemicals such 
as acetylene, ethylene, propylene, 
butylene, and synthetic rubber. 

The institute, it says, is also study- 
ing plans to make chlorine-based in- 
secticides and polyvinyl chloride plas- 
tics—which would help drain off the 
excess chlorine now being produced at 
the institute’s complex at Moron—and 
explosives. 

As the draft puts it, the government 
alone cannot handle all the invest- 
ments necessary for full development 
of the country’s petrochemical poten- 
tial, or overseas marketing, and “‘it is 
convenient that new plants be estab- 
lished by private enterprise—either 
with or without government partici- 
pation—whenever there is no real ad- 
vantage in preferring the expansion of 
the petrochemical institute’s installa- 
tions.” 
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COMPANIES 


Kenrich Petrochemicals, Inc. (New York), manufac- 
turer of aromatic petroleum resins, has filed with the 
Securities & Exchange Commission for registration of 
$175,000 of 7% convertible subordinated debentures 
due 1970, and 55,000 shares of Class A common for 
public sale. Of the net proceeds, $10,000 will be used 
to repay notes, $115,000 for new plant and equip- 
ment, including possible purchase of facilities in East 
Taunton, Mass. As a result of a recent recapitalization, 
outstanding shares were reduced from 495,450 to 
247,725. 

t 

Oil Shale Corp. (Beverly Hills, Calif.) plans to raise 
new capital to carry out further development of its 
process for production of shale oil. This company— 
headed by Huntington Hartford, grandson of the 
founder of the Great Atlantic & Pacific food store chain 
—proposes to offer 300,000 shares of new common 
stock to its present shareholders at $2.50/share. Appli- 
cation of proceeds: $200,000 to Denver Research In- 
stitute for continued experimentation, $50,000 for ad- 
ditional equipment, $40,000 for an engineering and 
economic report, $5,000 for a mining report, $70,000 
for patent, accounting, legal and printing expenses. 

° 

DuBois Chemicals (Cincinnati) has been organized to 
acquire the assets and business of Hall-Scott, Inc., Du- 
Bois Holding Co., and DuBois Co., Inc. The latter’s 
principal business is manufacture and sale of cleaning 
compounds for industrial, commercial, institutional and 
transportation applications. The new company plans to 
issue 2,277,021 shares of common stock for the stock 
interests of the merging companies and an additional 
200,000 shares for sale to the public. 


EXPANSION 


Paints: The Glidden Co. (Cleveland) will build a $2- 
million paint, lacquer and industrial products plant at 
Carrollton, near Dallas, Tex. The plant will be started 
within six months, will have an initial capacity of 200,- 
000 gal./month. It also will serve as headquarters for 
Glidden’s Southwestern region, but production will con- 
tinue at the company’s New Orleans, La., plant. The 
plant will eventually produce resin. 

a 

Tires: Armstrong Rubber Co. (West Haven, Conn.) 
will set up a Western tire manufacturing plant. Site for 
the firm’s first Western facility has not yet been selected 
but the venture will be financed by means of a $25- 
million, 20-year loan. 

® 

Plastic Pipe Coatings: Tube-Kote, Inc. (Houston, 
Tex.), will build a $300,000 facility in Edmonton, 
Alta., to produce baked-on plastic pipe coatings for oil 
field equipment. Work will begin within three weeks. 
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Diammonium Phosphate: Virginia-Carolina Chemi- 
cal Co. (Richmond, Va.) is constructing a $1-million 
diammonium phosphate plant in Polk County, Florida, 
adjacent to the company’s big concentrated superphos- 
phate facility at Nichols. Capacity will be about 100,- 
000 tons/year; operation is scheduled for this fall. Due 
for June completion: a $10-million expansion of the 
superphosphate plant and construction of a new phos- 
phate rock flotation plant at Clear Springs, Fla. 


FOREIGN 


Ammonia/England: Imperial Chemical Industries 
will spend $28 million to build a new ammonia plant 
and associated plants for urea and fertilizers at Severn- 
side Works, southwestern England. This will be the 
second stage of development of an estimated $280- 
million venture at this site. Ammonia plant capacity: 
100,000 tons/year. It’s scheduled to go onstream with 
the associated plants in ’63. Raw materials for am- 
monia manufacture will be based on light-oil fractions, 
source unstated. Also, ICI is expanding its methanol 
plant at Heysham Works (Lancashire). The new plant 
will add 45,000 tons/year to already existing capacity 
of 30,000 tons/year at a newly started Heysham plant. 

* 

Superphosphates, Sulfuric Acid/Burma: Fertilizers 
and Chemicals, Ltd. (Haifa, Israel), will build during 
the next two years a $2-million superphosphates and 
sulfuric acid plant near Rangoon. Part of the equip- 
ment will be made in Israel. Government approval re- 
portedly has been obtained. 

e 

Fertilizers/Central America: Acajutla, El Salvador, 
has been selected, rather than a Costa Rican site, for 
a $10-million fertilizer plant, first stage of a complex 
to supply needs of the Central American “common 
market” republics (CW, Dec. 19, p. 26). Ammonia 
will be obtained from International Petroleum, sub- 
sidiary of Standard Oil (New Jersey). 

* 

Aluminum/Russia: Two newly discovered shallow 
deposits in central Kazakhstan (U.S.S.R) reportedly 
containing “hundreds of millions of tons of nepheline- 
kyanite” may result in expansion of the Kazakhstan 
aluminum industry. Also, output from the Institute for 
Mining and Metallurgy’s new hydrochemical process 
to turn nepheline ore into alumina is increasing to the 
point where it may be feasible to stop purchasing 
bauxite from north Caucasus. 

* 

Films/India: The Indian government has awarded 
a contract to the French firm Bauchet for a $9-million 
plant at Ootacamund to produce cinematographic, 
photographic and X-ray films. Bauchet will supply 
equipment and technical know-how for the project. 
Its bid reportedly was 40% under that of East Ger- 
man Agfa. 
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PROBLEM: You are dealer at seven-handed draw poker. Nothing wild, Jacks or better to open. The player at your 
left opens for the same amount as the ante. Three players fold, and the other two call. Do you call, raise, or fold? 


HLORINE AND CAUSTIC are going out in volume from 
C our Geismar Works, immediately south of Baton 
Rouge, Louisiana. With the new facility on stream, we 
are established as a multi-plant producer of these two 
key chemicals . . . and ethylene glycol and related 
products as well. 


It's your move now. You can receive shipments by 
rail, highway, or inland waterway; these routes link 
Wyandotte with four-fifths of the productive capacity 
of the U.S. and Canada. 


Or, you can consider building on or near our strategi- 
cally located Southern site for “over-the-fence” supply. 
We think the possibilities are exciting. Write us for 
information . . . or a get-together . . . and see if you 
don’t agree. Wyandotte Chemicals Corporation, Dept. 
727-W, Wyandotte, Michigan. Offices in principal cities. 














ANSWER 


The odds against filling your flush are 
about 5 to 1 (9 chances in 47, to be 
exact). Since the amount in the pot is 
ten times as much as you are called upon 
to bet, the odds are definitely in your 
favor. In other words, you are getting 
10 to 1 odds on a 5 to 1 proposition. You 
should call the bet . . . but don’t get 


carried away and raise! 
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Revamping of $700 million worth of defense contracts for next 


year will mean losses for some chemical companies, increased sales for 
others. 





Atlas ICBM production will be upped almost 15% by the new 
schedule. North American Aviation’s Rocketdyne Division makes the 
engines. Production facilities for the Minuteman ICBM will be expanded. 


Thiokol, Aerojet-General and Hercules are the propulsion system con- 
tractors. 


The Polaris program will be accelerated. But as plans shape up 
now, the increase means construction of six more submarine nuclear 
reactors rather than a big boost in output of the missiles, which will come 
later. Aerojet-General builds the Polaris rocket engine. 


The Air Force wanted an extra $16 million for research on 
superrocket boosters, but was turned down. The money would have 
been earmarked for work on fabrication of nozzles out of ablative mate- 


rials, such as used in missile nose cones, and toward other techniques 
for reducing rocket costs. 


To offset these increased programs, the Pentagon cut back 
drastically on three projects: the Bomarc-B antibomber missile (Marquardt 
is the major propulsion contractor); the Sage antibomber electronic con- 
trol system; and construction of two nuclear-powered attack submarines. 

ad 

Authorized imports of residual fuel oil have been increased 


through June. This will ease some tight supply situations and soften prices 
for at least a few months. 





The Interior Dept. has agreed to let importing oil companies 
bring an additional 12 million bbls. of the fuel into the eastern half 
of the U.S. from April 1 through June 30. The increase came over the 
strong protests of the coal industry, which wants to keep down such 
imports. The hike—from 425,000 bbls./day, to almost 491,000—was 
sought by major importers who said their supplies were running short. 
Coal spokesmen accused the oil companies of deliberately dumping the 
fuel at discount prices to cause shortages. 

2 

Atomic Energy Commission will try to attract young engineers 
by using a special training program designed to give them basic knowl- 
edge in the atomic field. AEC is finding it difficult to hire top graduates 
at the $4,940 it can pay, and certainly can’t hire experienced nuclear 
engineers at that salary. 





The new program, starting in July, will give 18 months’ training, 
divided between classroom and lab at Oak Ridge or Argonne, and 9 months’ 
on-the-job training at reactor construction projects. Starting salary for 
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graduates will be upped to $5,880, which AEC feels is competitive with 
private industry. 


Reorganization of the Public Health Service to put more em- 
phasis on problems of environmental health, including radiation, is in 
the works at the Dept. of Health, Education & Welfare. The revamping 
would mean more money, more research, and would give separate identity 
to a function of PHS that has been growing like Topsy. 





The administrators want a separate bureau under the Public 
Health Service, perhaps called the Bureau of Environmental Health. The 
new agency would take over such functions as water pollution, air pollution, 
and radiological health. In addition it would pull in some of the research 


activities now handled through the National Institute of Health in the 
environmental field. 


Such a shake-up will require legislative action. But the House 
Appropriations Subcommittee, headed by Rep. John Fogarty (D., R.I), 
has long urged such a reshuffling. Early this year 10 top department 
Officials headed by Dr. James Hundley, associate director of NIH, were 
pulled off their regular duties to work out the reorganization. 


One effect of the move will undoubtedly be to increase research, 
both that done by the department and that farmed out to private labora- 
tories and universities. Opening of new radiation laboratories at Mont- 
gomery, Ala., and Las Vegas within the past year has already expanded 
research facilities. Most of the work is now being carried on there and 
at the Taft Sanitary Engineering Center in Cincinnati. 


The drug industry is launching a study of drug costs to consumers 
as a counterattack to the Kefauver investigation. Doctors, drug firms and 
consumer groups will be asked to help put together statistics showing who 
uses what kind of drugs, how they pay for them, and whether anyone is 
deprived of needed drugs for financial reasons. No target date has been set 
for completion of the study. 





Senate investigators set out to debunk the industry’s claims on 
research. The former medical director of Squibb Laboratories, Dr. A. Dale 
Console, charged that more than half the research in this country is aimed 
at innovation and planned obsolescence for profit rather than real medical 
advancement. He and several other doctors attacked the industry’s promo- 
tion methods as “wasteful ballyhoo.” 


Republicans are increasingly fearful that the investigation is pro- 
viding the psychological climate for a bill to provide medical care for the 
aged. Ranking GOP member Everett Dirksen says he will try to slow down 
the hearings by objecting to the committee having meetings while the Senate 


is in session. He scored Senator Kefauver for unfair indictment of an entire 
industry. 
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New CLupPaAkK extensible paper offers multiwall buyers a happy choice 

. Because CLUPAK extensible paper has a patented, built-in stretch 
and “give,” it simply absorbs most shocks and strains that rip, split or 
tear conventional kraft. By specifying CLUPAK extensible paper in 
your kraft bags, you solve your breakage problems once and for all. 
And multiwalls of CLUPAK extensible paper fill faster, palletize better 
and handle easier. 


Millions of these new multiwalls have proved the advantage of this 
tougher, stronger paper. Plan a trial shipment of multiwalls, made of 
CLUPAK extensible paper, as part of your next bag order. Use the 
CLUPAK trademark when ordering and look for it on the bags. Only 
then can you be sure the bag paper meets the rigid strength speci- 
fications established by Clupak, Inc. for your benefit. 


ae 








*Clupak, Inc’s. trademark for extensible paper man- 
ufactured under its authority and satisfying its spec- 
ifications. Clupak, Inc., 530 5th Ave., N. Y. 36, N. Y. 
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S A L E S AND DISTRIBUTION 


U.S.-East Europe Trade — Threat or Opportunity?. . 


Threats 


Communists’ use of foreign trade for 
political and economic warfare 


Dumping of products on world 


markets 


Opportunities 
Increased employment here as a 
result of increased exports 


Development of alternative markets 


for friendly nations 


State trading organizations outbuying 


and outselling private firms 


Use of national revenue for foreign- 


trade subsidies 


Unfavorable impact of East-West 
trade on third countries 


Use of aid-with-trade programs 


Chance to obtain gold, manganese, 
chrome ore, other needed resources 


Increased exchange of goods and 


services for mutual benefit 


Better international relations with 


friendly eastern European nations. 


More Red-Bloc Trade: a Mixed Blessing 


A combination of U.S. government 
pressures for more exports, increasing 
foreign competition and the steadily 
spreading Communist economic offen- 
sive is forcing American firms to ex- 
plore new avenues of foreign sales. 
Last week, a group of U.S. indus- 
trialists, businessmen and economists 
met in Chicago to ponder the pros- 
pect of trade with eastern Europe. 

Formal papers, discussions and cor- 
ridor talk indicated widespread belief 
that east Europe wants and needs 
trade with the West, that the West can 
benefit from increased trade with the 
Communist bloc, if ample safeguards 
are provided. 

According to Henry Ludmer, con- 
ference director and professor of man- 
agement at Roosevelt University (spon- 
sor of the conference), improved bi- 
lateral trade agreements with east 
European countries are possible and 
desirable. Multilateral agreements, on 
the other hand, are hard to get, 
harder to enforce, said Ludmer, who 
also offered the check list above. “If 
we could get bilateral agreements, it 
would be important for us to have the 
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terms of trade, items to be traded, 
financing and credit terms spelled out 
clearly and in great detail, and proper 
arbitration machinery set up to pre- 
vent any misuses of East-West trade,” 
he added. 

Insignificant Trade: U.S.-east Eu- 
rope trade at present is insignificant, 
although it has been increasing steadily 
since the end of the Stalin era of self- 
sufficiency. Since World War II, there 
have been three distinct phases of U.S.- 
Communist trade: 

(1) In ’48, total U.S. exports to the 
Communist bloc amounted to $396.6 
million. Imports from that area were 
$233.5 million. These figures repre- 
sent the high-water mark of U‘S.- 
Communist trade, by dollar value, of 
the past 12 years. 

(2) After °48, U.S. trade with the 
bloc fell sharply as the “cold war” 
became hotter. In °53, total U.S. ex- 
ports to the bloc fell to a low of $1.1 
million, imports from the area reached 
a low of $46.1 million. 

(3) Since °53, however, our trade 
with the Communist bloc has risen as 
“cold war” tensions eased. In ’58, the 


U.S. exported $112.6 million worth of 
goods to east Europe, imported $68.3 
million worth. Still, this amounted to 
only two-fifths of 1% of all U.S. im- 
ports in that period. Exclusive of Rus- 
sia, the leading Communist countries 
trading with the U.S. are Poland, Hun- 
gary and Czechoslovakia. 

“It is apparent,’ said Herbert 
Slutsky, assistant professor of eco- 
nomic geography at Roosevelt, “that 
the trade between the U.S. and east 
Europe, exclusive of European Russia, 
is negligible and in no way signifies 
a present market or future competi- 
tion.” 

Russia itself is not a significant 
trading partner of the U.S., ranking 
second to Poland in U.S. trade. In ’58, 
U.S.S.R. exported $17.5 million worth 
of goods to the U.S., imported $3.4 
million worth. Major items of U.S. 
export were steel sheets ($1.5 million), 
chemicals ($480,000) and cattle hides 
($260,000). Leading Russian export 
to the U.S. was $5.8 million worth of 
benzene. Clearly there is almost no pri- 
mary trade in manufactured goods— 
exports or imports—between the U.S. 
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and the eastern European nations. 

Conferees seemed to agree, how- 
ever, that east Europe is sincere in 
its interest in increasing trade with 
the West. In time of war, undoubtedly, 
the bloc would be self-sufficient, but 
aside from war, the bloc needs out- 
side trade to get the most out of its 
productive capacity and resources, 
and to benefit from outside technology 
—a needed stimulant for the Com- 
munist economies. 

Political Tool: Biggest drawback to 
trade with the Communists is political. 
The Communists claim in their prop- 
aganda that trade has a higher mis- 
sion, that it’s an activity in support 
of a peace policy, a channel for re- 
laxation of world tensions. East Euro- 
pean governments see trade as another 
means of promoting Communist co- 
operation, and possibly a weapon of 
economic warfare. Consequently, 75% 
of Soviet-bloc trade is internal. 

But despite these conditions, which 
are applied to most, but not all, east 
European foreign trade, Slutsky said, 
the region has rediscovered the value 
of trade with the West. The Soviet 
Union, for example, recognizes its 
stake in trade outside its sphere of 
influence. And, east Europe does have 
a significant export capacity. To in- 
dustrial nations, the region can sell 
petroleum, coal, manganese and 
chrome. To machinery importers, 
east Europe can ship machine tools, 
metallurgical equipment, oil-field ma- 
chinery, power-generating equipment 
and transportation equipment. And 
there is ample fertilizer for export to 
agricultural areas. 

Most likely, goods traded with east 
Europe move from buyer to seller 
over the complex river system serving 
the region. Five major rivers—Elbe, 
Oder, Obe, Vistula and Danube—and 
a supporting network of inland water- 
ways and canals are the main trans- 
portation arteries for the 1,000-mile- 
long, 650-mile-wide region commonly 
labeled eastern Europe. The region 
covers 2 million sq. miles (excluding 
East Germany and European Russia), 
stretches from the Baltic Sea in the 
north to Greece in the south and from 
the Adriatic Sea in the east to the 
Black Sea in the west. The rail net- 
work serving the nine political divi- 
sions (East Germany, Poland, Czech- 
oslovakia, Hungary, Rumania, Albania 
Bulgaria, Yugoslavia, and East Russia 
to the Ural mountains) is good, but 
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their roadways, generally, are not. 

Legal Complications: Any thought 
of increased trade with eastern Europe 
forces consideration of the many legal 
complications involved. These are so 
great they make it questionable 
whether the rewards of such trade are 
worth the effort involved. 

That the market looks worthwhile 
to many firms is made clear by the 
mounting number of export-license 
applications. Also, Communist nations 
appear anxious to obtain American 
goods and technology. But, if East- 
West commerce is to grow signifi- 
cantly, its present legal context must 
be modified. 

Michael Weissman, associate, of 
the international law firm of Baker, 
McKenzie & Hightower, gave the 
conference three proposals that might 
ease the legal complications. He ad- 
mitted, however, that legal obstacles 
are a reflection of differing trade 
systems in the two areas. 

No proposal “can wholly alleviate 
the inevitable frictions that manifest 
themselves when a state-trading nation 
does business with a nation whose 
economy is organized on a free- 
market basis,” he said. 

Weissman’s most extreme proposal 
calls for formation of a U.S.-owned 
and -operated trading corporation to 
conduct trade with the Soviet bloc. 
This is not an “admirable solution,” 
he warned. 

A second proposal calls for the 
U.S. government to enter into a series 
of bilateral trade agreements with east 
European countries. These would 
authorize the exchange of particular 
goods in specified quantities over a 
given period of time. Under the pres- 
ent system of U.S. export licensing, 
such bilateral agreements would virtu- 
ally obligate the U.S. government to 
agree in advance to issue licenses 
within the limits of the trade agree- 
ment. Otherwise, U.S. firms would be 
reluctant to bid for orders under the 
agreements. 

The third proposal, and the one 
most acceptable to Weissman, simply 
advocates high-level negotiations to 
explore means of “mitigating obsta- 
cles to trade with eastern Europe.” 
This proposal, said Weissman, 
“minimizes governmental intervention 
with trade relations, reserves to the 
proper parties—American business- 
men—relevant decisions as to the 
acquisition of raw materials and dis- 


position of finished goods, makes re- 
laxation of trade controls contingent 
upon an improvement in the political 
relations between East and West.” 

Weissman predicted that the vol- 
ume of trade between the U.S. and 
east Europe “is certain to grow.” 
Also, he said the growth will bring 
new pressures for relaxation of con- 
trols and amendment of existing legis- 
lation. No matter how great the 
pressures, he warned, these legal 
barriers must be altered only after 
careful analysis. 

Future Trade: “Can we _ then,” 
Slutsky asked, “from these facts and 
figures come to some rationale regard- 
ing the present and future state of our 
exports, imports and invisible trade 
(tourist travel, aid) with east Europe? 

“Yes, I believe we can. Presently 
our trade with east Europe is small. 
As their production climbs, there is 
the possibility that more of their 
goods will become available as ex- 
ports to the U.S. There is the proba- 
bility that the countries of this region 
will present competition . . . and a 
relaxation of East-West tensions may 
not only present a challenge in the 
form of competition, but also open 
a vast new market for American 
goods. A population of more than 
20 million people could certainly offer 
a new and rewarding market.” 


Aluminum Launching 


Aluminum marketers soon will cash 
in on one of their prime sales targets 
—commercial-shipping vessels. Reyn- 
olds Metals Co. tells of plans to build 
two aluminum barges for hauling 
chemicals on the U.S. inland water- 
ways (CW Market Newsletter, April 
16). 

The barges — first all-aluminum 
commercial vessels ever built in the 
U.S. — will be ready for use next 
September. For chemical shippers, the 
new, lightweight craft will open new 
opportunities to ship moderate-size 
bulk-liquid cargoes (200 to 600 tons) 
by water in corrosion-resistant barges. 

Under its new plan, Reynolds 
(Richmond, Va.) will build two alumi- 
num barges for operation by National 
Marine Service (New York), one of 
the nation’s largest barge contract car- 
riers, under a long-term lease. 

Both barges will utilize double-skin 
construction (two thicknesses of metal) 
for maximum safety, and will be 
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Still in near-perfect shape, these cedar panels were taken 
from a house (shown below) which was painted 3% years 
ago with a PVAc emulsion paint. Location: Blackburn 
Rd., Summit, N. J. When oil paint was used, house had to 
be painted every 3 years. 

Exterior emulsion paints formulated with high-quality 
polyvinyl acetate copolymers meet the test of time . . . in 


film integrity ...in tint retention...in resistance to 
dirt pick-up. 

PVAc paints form a tough, flexible film.that starts 
clean .. . stays clean. They dry to touch within % hour 
after application, are completely dry in 1 hour. And the 
protective film does not become tacky again—no matter 
how hot the sun. There’s no pick-up of dirt, chalking is 
negligible and tint retention is excellent. 

Exterior PVAc paints outperform both oil paints and 
acrylic emulsion paints. Ask your copolymer supplier 
to show you exposure data for different PVAc emulsion 
systems, to help you develop the formulation that’s best 
for your area. 


Write us for an informative folder, “PVAc for Quality 
Exterior Paints”, that tells how you can increase your 
share of this expanding exterior paint market... at a 
greater margin of profit. We'll also be glad to send you 
information on Airco Vinyl Acetate Monomer—the raw 
material from which your copolymer supplier manufac- 
tures high-quality PVAc emulsions. 


at the frontiers of progress you'll find . 


) Ar REDUCTION CHEMICAL COMPANY 


A division of Air Reduction Company, Incorporated 
150 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N.Y. 
Represented Internationally by Airco Company International 
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compartmentalized to handle smaller 
shipments. The larger barge will have 
a maximum cargo capacity of 1,600 
short tons—nearly 12,500 gal. of light 
commodities such as gasoline, some- 
what lower volumes of denser prod- 
ucts. 

The four cargo tanks of the larger 
model will hold 200, 300, 500 and 
600 short tons of material, respec- 
tively. Over-all barge dimensions: 
length, 130 ft.; beam, 50 ft.; over-all 
height, 12 ft.; draft, 8.6 ft. 

Shippers Gain: Chemical shippers 
will get two benefits from using the 
new barges, says National Marine’s 
vice-president for sales, Paul Ellis: 
(1) they will be able to ship products 
in volumes as low as 200 short tons 
by water—Ellis admits that this kind 
of barge service is uncommon now; 
(2) shippers will be able to ship liquid 
commodities with minimum risk of 
contaminating them with corrosion 
from steel cargo tank walls. 

National Marine figures this protec- 
tion should make aluminum barges 
valuable for carrying products that 
cannot tolerate trace impurities. 

Caustic, because of its reaction with 
aluminum, is one of several chem- 
icals the barges will not handle. 

Lower Costs: Besides these sales 
points that National Marine will use, 
the company feels the new craft will 
help cut operating costs, improve serv- 
ice. 

The barges will accommodate about 
15% more cargo tonnage than steel 
barges of the same size. And Ellis 
tells CHEMICAL WEEK that his firm 
expects to clean the new vessels much 
more rapidly than it cleans present 
steel models, thus hopes to slash 
costly tie-up of river equipment. 

Despite the advantages of alumi- 
num tanks, National Marine will not 
charge premium rates on cargoes that 
don’t require this added protection. 
However, Ellis says, his company will 
ask higher tabs for commodities that 
now move by other means of trans- 
portation in aluminum containers. 

Aluminum in Ships: Aluminum 
marketing men see the Reynolds- 
National Marine agreement as a 
major breakthrough of aluminum 
into the ship construction field. The 
larger barge will have the biggest 
aluminum hull structure ever made. 
And other all-aluminum ships are now 
on the drawing boards, will be under 
construction later this year. 
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New air-truck link permits ‘through’ shipping on one bill of lading. 


New Boost for Chemical Air Freight 


American Airlines’ newly launched 
air-truck service is regarded by CPI 
transportation executives as another 
step along the road to “through” air- 
freight service. But, despite certain 
features of American’s new service, 
it’s not likely to make a significant 
dent in the chemical shipping business, 
except for a limited number of high- 
value, small-volume items such as 
drugs. 

Major advantage of “through” air 
service is that shippers can have their 
goods picked up at the plant, trucked 
to an airfreight terminal, flown to the 
port nearest the customer and trucked 
to final destination. 

The new service, called Truckair, 
links 575 medium-size communities 
with more than 60 cities in American’s 
airfreight network. It will permit 
manufacturers to use airfreight to ship 
directly—on one bill of lading—from 
plant to customer in a continuous 
through-freight movement. The new 
setup is the result of contracts made 
between American and a number of 
major trucking firms. 

Other advantages of the service: re- 
duced paperwork resulting from a 
single bill of lading, and a cheaper 
single-rate tariff rather than a com- 
bination of truck and air rates. For 
example, says American, the per-100- 
Ib. Truckair rate between Anderson, 
Ind., and Los Angeles is $1.91 cheaper 
than a combination of the separate 
truck and air rates. 

Others, Too: Airfreight service has 


been available in various forms for 
about three years, is offered by other 
carriers such as Northwest Airlines, 
Flying Tiger Airlines, Emery Air- 
freight. 

Emery’s service offers greater 
flexibility, according to Emery’s Sales 
Vice-President John Emery, Jr. “Since 
we are not tied to any particular 
trucker in a given area, we can select 
the one that provides the best 
schedule, moves the goods fastest. We 
can use a combination of surface 
carriers to move a given shipment,” 
he said. 

As for rates, Emery claims it can 
offer the same combination-rate sav- 
ings, also provide one bill of lading, 
and be responsible for the shipment 
from pickup to delivery. 

CPI Target: Shippers, particularly 
in the CPI, have long sought through- 
freight service that would allow them 
to ship via several modes of trans- 
portation, using one bill of lading and 
a single through-freight rate. Such 
service would be particularly desirable 
for shipments using a combination of 
rail and truck, or rail and barge 
services. Of course, piggybacking, 
fishybacking and, in some instances, 
birdiebacking (transporting truck trail- 
ers on railroad cars, barges and in air- 
craft) are gaining popularity; but in 
these forms of transportation, the 
cargo remains in the trailer through- 
out the entire haul. 

In the next few years, drugs, medi- 
cines, toilet preparations and other 
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HIGH STYRENE 
MASTERBATCH 


Yo 
MLHOP ERATION 


Firestone FR-S 158 is a 
synthetic rubber reinforced 
with high styrene resin and 
shipped in easily weighable 
pellets. It ends a lot of costly 
mixing for light-color rubber 
products requiring hardness 
combined with moderate 
resistance to flexing and 
abrasion. 

















Firestone offers you the largest, most complete line 
of polymers available, plus specially trained Fire- 
stone technical service men, to help you produce 
and market your products. Just write Firestone 


Technical Service, Dept. 28-3, Firestone Synthetic 
Rubber & Latex Co., Akron 1, Ohio. 


Copyright 1960, The Firestone Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio 


Firestone 


SYNTHETIC RUBBER & LATEX CO. 
& AKRON 1, OHIO ips pe 
+ MAKING THE BEST TODAY STILL BETTER TOMORROW 





Find out for yourself 


which anti-foam 
works Dest... 


HERE IS A SIMPLE METHOD ‘ 
FOR EVALUATING DEFOAMERS 
IN YOUR OWN LABORATORY ... 


c : * 





quip ded: An electric mixer 
(such as a typical kitchen mixer), a 
one-liter beaker, a 50- or 100-milliliter 
burette and a medicine dropper. 


Step 1: Add about 250 grams of foam- 
ing mixture to the beaker and fill the 
burette. Agitate the material in the 
beaker with the mixer to create a 
head of foam. Add just enough anti- 
foam, drop by drop from the med- 
icine dropper, to knock down foam. 


Step 2: When foam in the original 
material has completely collapsed, 
rebuild the foam to the top of the 
beaker by adding foamer from the 
burette. Record the amount added. 


Step 3: Add anti-foam and record the 
number of drops needed to produce 
complete foam collapse. Repeat the 
test process five or six times so that 
the results can be averaged. 

From the data thus collected, calcu- 
late the amount of defoamer needed 
to defoam your system in parts per 
million. You'll soon see which anti- 
foam works best and costs least. 


Write for free sample: We'll be glad 
to send you a free sample of G-E 
Silicone Anti-Foam for your evalua- 
tion along with more detailed sugges- 
tions on evaluation techniques and 
foam control practices. Just tell us 
about your application. 


GENERAL @@ ELECTRIC 


Genera! Electric Company, Silicone Prod- 
ucts Dept., Section EE43, Waterford, N.Y. 


Please send me o free somple of G-E Anti-foam 
for aqueous for non-aqueous 
systems systems 


Application 








Company 








Address 
Bees La ean RENT NINE NRTA 
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small bulk items seem destined to be 
the principal cargoes of airfreight 
service. But as Frank Tighe, Union 
Carbide Corp.’s senior traffic manager 
puts it, “That’s not to say that air- 
freight won't catch on for chemicals. 
Some sort of spark is needed, and 
maybe through-rates and new aircraft 
will provide that spark.” 


DATA DIGEST 


e Peroxide: New 63-page booklet 
outlines properties, uses, methods of 
storage and dilution of hydrogen 
peroxide. Solvay Process Division, 
Allied Chemical Corp. (New York). 

e Insulating Materials: 12-page bul- 
letin presents property and use data 
on company’s line of electrical in- 
sulating materials. Listing includes: 
varnishes, paints, adhesives, com- 
pounds, thinners, irradiated materials, 
wire enamels, permafils, mica mate- 
rials and coated materials. Insulating 
Materials Dept., General Electric 
Co. (Rotterdam, N.Y.). 

e Silica Aerogel: Technical bulle- 
tin discusses chemical, physical and 
structural properties of a silica aero- 
gel used for thermal insulation. Mon- 
santo Chemical Co. (St. Louis, Mo.). 

e Synthetic Rubber: Brochure de- 
tails the properties, methods of proc- 
essing and test results of a new 
“natural synthetic” rubber, cis-4 poly- 
butadiene (CW Technology Newslet- 
ter, March 26, p. 83). Rubber Chemi- 
cals Division, Phillips Chemical Co. 
(318 Water St. Akron 8, O.). 

e Resins: New price list provides 
price/quantity information for vari- 
ous forms of resins, including rubber 
resins and coumarone-indene poly- 
mers. Also described: plasticizing oils 
and resins and rubber reclaiming 
agents. Pennsylvania Industrial Chem- 
ical Corp. (Clairton, Pa.). 

e Pyrethrum Insecticides: Folder 
describes insecticides based on pyre- 
thrins (extract of pyrethrum flowers). 
Hurd Associates (1120 Park Ave., 
New York). 

e Laminate: Single-sheet technical 
bulletin describes new hot-punch 
copper-clad laminate. Includes physi- 
cal, mechanical and electrical prop- 
erties, and dimensional data on thick- 
ness of the copper foil and on over- 
all sheet size, as well as information 
on bond strength, hot solder and oven 
testing for heat resistance, and insula- 
tion resistance tests. Taylor Fibre Co. 
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‘Question: 


Need a good low cost resin? 


Answer: 
LZ 


We suggest you try Neville 
LX-782. This versatile resin 
has diversified applications 
and has proved successful in 
the rubber, paint, adhesive, 
ink, and many other varied 
industries. 

In addition to its attractive 
price, (714¢ per pound, C/L, 
plus freight), Neville LX-782 
is heat-reactive and exhibits 
excellent resistance to acids, 
alcohols, alkalis, and water. 
It has the ability in many 
cases to impart desirable 
properties to your products 
as well as acting as a process- 
ing and plasticizing aid. 

Some properties of Neville 
LX-782 are as follows: 
Softening Point 


(Ball & Shouldered Ring) 
Color (Neville) 
Melting Point 

Write for a free sample. 
There will be no obligation. 


NEVILLE CHEMICAL COMPANY 


PITTSBURGH 25, PA. 


NEVILLE 
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MaeT also* supplies “workhorse” 






TIN TETRACHLORIDE 


(Anhydrous and Pentahydrate) 


Oe) (ol ar- Tare m ol-iai0iaal-m-ye-]e)11P4-)elelame-lacm-laslelircm dalcme) (els g 
uses—electroconductive and electroluminescent 
coatings among the newer uses. The anhydrous is 
a fuming liquid soluble in water and many organics 
The pentahydrate is an easily handled solid 


STANNOUS SULFATE 


Available commercially only from MaT, stannous 
sulfate finds major applications in the liquor finish 
ing of wire products and in other plating operations 


TIN CHEMICALS 


STANNOUS OXIDE 


This very strong reducing agent is readily soluble in 
acids. It is used extensively as an intermediate in 
the preparation of other stannous salts used in elec 
troplating, pharmaceuticals and glass manufacture 


STANNOCHLOR* 


(Anhydrous Stannous Chloride) 


Only MaT offers this pure,- stable, and unusually 
powerful reducing agent. Soluble in many organic 
solvents, the easily handled white flakes also form 
water solutions readily 


* The M&T chemicals listed above have long been big-volume—commodity 
—“workhorse” chemicals. They got that way by solving product or proc- 
ess problems in a manner that no other chemical could match. 


You may be interested in their possibilities as stabilizers, reducing agents 
or catalysts. In these areas they have proven particularly valuable. Or 
you may have a completely new problem. In any case, M&T offers more 
tin chemicals and more information on their chemistry and properties 


than you can obtain anywhere else. 


See our insert in CMC Catalog or write for data sheets on chemicals listed above 


ef ¢ ers i | Sn Sb P | organometallics 
; s Si Ti Zt | and inorganics 


METAL & THERMIT Corporation, | Rahway, N. J. Dept. W 








MIND... 
the Organizing 
Function 


An engineering project consists of many 
things, ranging from solid physical 

objects such as slide rules and tables 

of logarithms to the intangibles of academic 
knowledge and actual experience. 

But all of this requires one element, 
available from only a single source — 

and that is organization... by the human mind. 
It is in the skill and effectiveness of 
organization that engineering jobs 

by Brown & Root stand out, 


through the years. 


/f a new way is better, engineers at Brown & Root 
will know it. Practical resu/ts in greater efficiency at 
lower costs have built a world-wide reputation for 


engineering by Brown & Root. 


A BROwN & Roor. Inc. 


Engineers : Consbuclors POST OFFICE BOX 3, HOUSTON 1, TEXAS 


NEW YORK, NEW YORK WASHINGTON, D. C. LONDON, ENGLAND EDMONTON, ALBERTA 
SAO PAULO, BRAZIL MARACAIBO, VENEZUELA CABLE ADDRESS — BROWNBILT 
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Fuel Gas Reshapes Coke Chemicals Outlook 


Last week it was disclosed (CW 
Technology Newsletter, April 16) 
that one of Pittsburgh Coke & Chem- 
ical Co.’s Neville Island (Pittsburgh) 
blast furnaces is using 4% raw coke- 
oven gas in its air blast. Operating 
in this manner, the furnace has 
boosted iron output 12%, cut coke 
consumption (and concomitant by- 
product output) by 15%. 

With its successful use of coke- 
oven gas as a blast-furnace reducing 
medium, PC&C has made a break- 
through, capping a series of improve- 
ments in blast-furnace technology. 
The net effect is to revise the supply- 
and-demand structure of raw mate- 
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rials and by-products that character- 
izes blast-furnace operations. 

Moreover, C. T. Marshall, vice- 
president of PC&C’s Coke and Iron 
Division, explains that his is not the 
only company studying the use of re- 
ducing gas in blast furnaces; others 
are planning to use natural gas. 

If this trend is confirmed, the na- 
tion’s blast furnaces may ultimately 
consume some 12-14 million tons/- 
year of natural gas 
the total production, while coke con- 
sumption (and output of coke-oven 
by-product chemicals) will be reduced, 
even as blast-furnace capacity ex- 
pands. 


- over 6% of 


The Trends Behind It: Key to the 
coke-oven, natural or fuel 
gas as reducing agents in a blast fur- 
nace is the temperature of the air 
blast. In the conventional blast fur- 
nace about 3.5 tons of air are con- 
sumed for each ton of iron produced. 
[his air, preheated in regenerative 
checker-brick stoves, burns the coke 
to carbon monoxide, a reducing gas. 
Thus, while the gas reduces the iron 
ore, heat is provided to melt the iron. 

Coke consumption falls in propor- 
tion as the temperature of the air 
blast goes up. And for this reason 
furnace operators have always tried 
to keep air blasts as hot as possi- 


use ol 
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ble. In the past, maximum tempera- 
ture was limited to about 900 F by 
the refractories in the checker-brick 
stoves. However, these stoves have 
been gradually improved, and mod- 
ern installations can maintain the air 
blast at a temperature of about 1600 
F. 

But this development gave rise to 
another difficulty: as the air entering 
the furnace reaches 1600 F, it burns 
coke immediately in front of the 
tuyeres to carbon dioxide instead of 
carbon monoxide. Result: the iron 
just above the tuyeres is not reduced. 
Instead it becomes sticky and, as 
the furnacemen say, it “hangs”; it 
forms a white-hot dome that suspends 
the burden up inside the stack. When 
the dome breaks, the furnace “slips” 
and tons of ore are puffed out of its 
top, to be scattered over the surround- 
ing neighborhood. 

On the other hand, if fuel gas is 
mixed with the hot air as it enters 
the furnace, the fuel gas reduces 
the iron ore in front of the tuyeres, 
keeps the furnace from hanging even 
when the blast temperature exceeds 
1600 F. PC&C finds that 4% is the 
optimum percentage. Less does not 
reduce the ore sufficiently; more con- 
sumes too much oxygen from the air, 
thus prevents formation of carbon 
monoxide from coke higher up in the 
stack. 

The blast furnace depends on coke 
high in the stack to support, heat, 
and begin reducing the ore as it 
enters. If more gas were used and 
mechanical means other than the coke 
were used to support the ore, the 
blast furnace would become similar 
to the direct reduction processes such 
as the H-Iron (CW, Feb. 27, p. 66) 
and the HyL sponge iron process 
(CW, Sept. 27, ’58, p. 61). 

At PC&C the raw coke-oven gas 
is sent to the blast furnaces after the 
tars, ammonia, and light oils have 
been removed. It is injected into the 
air blast at each of the 12 tuyeres, 
which pierce the hearth from all sides 
(see drawing, p. 53). The gas is part of 
excess fuel produced in the plant and 
thus does not have to be replaced. 

Marshall explains that PC&C is a 
merchant iron manufacturer, produc- 
ing pig iron for sale only; and since 
it has an advantageous geographic 
location where it can get cheap iron 
ore and coal, the economics of its 
process can hardly be considered 
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typical. It is reasonable, however, to 
allow $16/ton of coke, 25¢/1,000 
cu. ft. of gas, $11.90/ton of iron to 
cover fixed charges on a blast fur- 
nace. The new operation spends an 
additional $1.60/ton of iron for gas, 
while it saves $1.90 on coke and 
$1.80 in fixed charges. 

This comes to a net savings of 


s Pes 3} 


“dae ig 


$2.10/ton of iron produced, or about 
5% when iron costs $40/ton. This 
savings is not startling, but it is im- 
portant enough to encourage most 
blast-furnace operators to use reduc- 
ing gas in their air blast. When they 
do, the effect will be felt by natural 
gas producers and coal-tar chemical 
consumers alike. 

















Double Dissolver Tames ‘Hot’ Atoms 


Workmen shown here are installing 
an atomic fuel-element dissolver at 
the Hanford plant near Richmond, 
Wash. (see p. 74 for news of other 
activity at Hanford). This new dis- 
solver, first of its kind, will be used 
to put solid-fuel elements into solu- 
tion. Spent reactor fuel elements are 
dissolved in strong acids prior to 
chemical processing. Capacity is nor- 
mally limited by the concentration of 


active uranium-235 going into solu- 
tion; released neutrons, traveling in a 
straight line, can sustain fission, and 
the solution becomes dangerous. Key 
to the new dissolver is a double wall. 
Fuel elements are hung between the 
walls in a metal crib. Thus the inside 
wall, which is built of 6-in.-thick con- 
crete, prevents neutrons from flying 
across the tank to bombard fuel ele- 
ments on the opposite side. 
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ROSSVILLE 


ee ee algrain’ 
ROS SVI Le: “sy Highly refined grain alcohol. Free from 
foreign odor and flavor. Meets the most 
HE X AGON rigid standard of purity. Recommended 
for use in medicinals, perfumes, toilet 


Cologne Spirits waters and flavoring extracts. 190 proof, 


pure or specially denatured. 


t 
* 


Specially fractionated grain spirit. Finest 
quality — unsurpassed in purity, clarity 
and freedom from foreign odor. The choice 
for the finest perfumes, colognes and 
toilet waters. Available at 190 proof, pure 
or specially denatured. 


ROSSVILLE 
DENATURED | ROLD SETELD’ 


Quality-control process assures uniformly 
CSC sprrdbccongas bs fees a de rg of ng high purity and freedom from foreign odor 
~* R These ere by from ino and flavor. Because of this, Gold Shield 

‘ cachl tan — tyne eg is widely used for industrial, scientific, 
pegs thorized a senatured pharmaceutical and cosmetic purposes 
seahol also available--eitt son tite wees Available at 190 or 200 proof, pure or 


specially denatured 


ALL 5... 


and service too! 
PRO PR | ETA ad Te) LV t NTS Get the type of ethyl alcohol you want... 


in the quantity you want . . . when you 
Shellacol®, Quakersol® and Fotocol® and CSC's line of want it. Deliveries available in every quan- 
alcohol-type solvents. They possess the valuable solvent tity—tank car, tank truck, compartment 
properties of the completely denatured alcohols and at tank car, drums or smaller quantities. 
the same time offer the additional advantage of mild odor Pure ey also available in pint, 
and freedom from objectionable characteristics. Individual ee Oe ee ee 


a network of denaturing plants, sales 
data sheets for each of these products are available. offices and distribution points. In other 


words, all 5 grades and service 
too! Let us prove it to you. 


COMMERCIAL SOLVENTS CORPORATION 


Atlanta ¢ Boston ° Chicago °» Cincinnati ° Cleveland ° Detroit ° Kansas City 
Los Angeles ° New Orleans . Newark . New York ° St. Louis . San Francisco 
IN CANADA: McArthur Chemical Co. (1958) Ltd., Montreal ’ IN MEXICO: Comsolimex, S.A., Mexico 7, D. F. 
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FYI: CW Reprints 


The complete acetylene story. 

Billion-dollar jet fuel opportunity. 

The rewards of long-range planning. 

Present and prospective propylene markets. 
Cost accounting—management men’s business. 


Cellulose outlook is bright. 


What are the challenges for CPI in foreign trade? 


New producers changing world sulfur balance. 
Study of ethylene chemicals’ outlook. 


Cost: $1 each, except for ethylene chemicals ($1.50). 
Check desired items below and mail to: 


Chemical Week, Reprint Dept., Room 2400, 
330 W. 42nd St., New York 36, N. Y. 


Acetylene 
Jet Fuels 
Long-Range Planning 


Pharmaceuticals 
Market for Waxes 
Cost-Cutting Methods 
Man-Made Fibers 


Motivation Research 


Propylene 

Cost Accounting 
Cellulose 

Petrochemical Treasures Petrochemicals 
New Trade Challenge Plastics Outlook 
Rating Research Ideas from Outsiders 
World Sulfur Your Next Capital Venture 
Vertical Integration Paperwork Control 
Aromatics in Trouble Dyes and Pigments 
Steroids Salesmen’s Motivation 
Contract Research Top Chemical Management Pay 
Atomic Energy Turn the Atom to Profit 


Packaged Plants Company Reorganization 


Also available: Ethylene Chemicals, $1.50; Pesticides, $1.50; 
CW Index Vol. 84, July-Dec. °59, 50¢ 


Enclosed is $ Send copies 
of report checked above. (Special bulk rates on request.) 


Name 
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Mobile Atomic Power 


New strides in mobile atomic power 
plants were taken in recent weeks: 
Aerojet-General Nucleonics started a 
2,200-kilowatt reactor for the AEC 
at Idaho Falls, Ida.; Union Carbide’s 
500-kw. reactor went critical at Oak 
Ridge, Tenn. 

The 2,200-kw. reactor is tied in 
with development work on a mobile 
power plant for the Army. It uses 
nitrogen gas in a closed circuit to 
cool the reactor core. When the proj- 
ect is completed, the reactor will be 
combined with a gas turbine-driven 
power conversion system being de- 
veloped by the Corps of Engineers. 

In this combined unit, hot nitrogen 
leaving the reactor core will pass 
through the turbine to generate about 
400 kw. of electricity. The entire 
power plant will be transportable in 
four packages weighing less than 38 
tons, and is designed so,that it can be 
dismantled and reassembled within 36 
hours after a shutdown. 

The 500-kw. unit is part of a de- 
velopment project for a _ nuclear- 
powered aircraft engine. Called 
Tower Shielding Reactor II, it’s a 
standard “swimming pool” reactor to 
be used in studying radiation passing 
through air and various shielding ma- 
terials. 

In some studies, the reactor must 
be suspended 200 ft. in the air. Con- 
trol is by six boron carbide-loaded 
shells, which move in and out from 
the center of the reactor. The shells 
are designed to move together so that 
the neutron flux will be the same in 
all directions. 


Extruded Reactor Fuel 


Allis-Chalmers Co. has been com- 
missioned by AEC to produce ceramic 
nuclear fuel by extrusion. Reason for 
the extrusion process: economy. It 
will replace the normal pressing 
method of making nonmetallic solid 
nuclear fuels; pellets are identical 
except for length. Finished pellets are 
put into metal fuel-element tubes (usu- 
ally about 8 in. in diameter by 5 ft. 
long) to protect them from the coolant 
circulated in the reactor. They’re easy 
to handle; radiation, though intense 
enough for detection, is not danger- 
ous. This is not the case with spent 
fuels, whose fission-product radioac- 
tivity presents serious hazards. 
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Another new development using 


B.EGoodrich Chemical «+ #200: 
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B.EGoodrich 
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Submersible pump mo 
tors are manufactured 
by Westinghouse Electric 
Corporation, Sunnyvale, 
California, using water 
proof wire insulation 
aa lel-enmel-.elaMe) al -10 10 le)T-) 
Wire & Cable Company, 
accre ha celele M Ola ae Or-likielgall. i 
B.F. Goodrich Chemical 
Company supplies the 
eT -Telem ala a | 


Problem of 
motor 
submersion 
solved with 
Geon insulation 


This new motor operates under water 
using the water itself as a lubricant. Since 
the housing is water filled and ‘‘breathes”’ 
well water, its operation depends on the 
insulation of Geon. 

Geon met tough requirements. The 
manufacturer says that many materials 
were tested to find one that would stay 
waterproof indefinitely and also have 
enough mechanical strength to stand up 
under the winding process and under 
flexing imposed in starting. 

A test motor was submerged under 400 
feet of head for six months and subjected 
to frequent starting and operation. At 
the end of the test, the Geon insulation 
showed no signs of deterioration. Geon 
also eliminates need for thick and dense 
coatings over end turns—eliminating a 
cause of trapped heat and premature 
failure. 

Here’s another example of the way that 
Geon vinyls open new markets, or improve 
present applications. For more informa- 
tion, write Dept. GH-8, B.F.Goodrich 
Chemical Company, 3135 Euclid Avenue, 
Cleveland 15, Ohio. Cable address: Good- 
chemco. In Canada: Kitchener, Ontario. 


6 @F.GOOORICH & 
_ wr Bhi 


i cm 
THE @F.aooo" 


B.F.Goodrich Chemical Company 
a division of The B.F.Goodrich Company 


GEON vinyls » HYCAR rubber and latex + GOOD-RITE chemicals and plasticizers 
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What's News 
Tr Mixing ? 


ee COWLES 


DISSOLVERS 


Many difficult jobs 
made easier by patented 
Cowles impeller 


The high speed, high shear principle em- 
ployed in the Cowles Dissolver creates zones 
of intense turbulence within the material by 
direct mechanical action. The material is 
forced rapidly outward through itself, caus- 
ing violent impact and shearing of particle 
against particle. This action, coupled with 
the ability of the exclusive power trans- 
mission system to deliver full power even at 
slow speeds results in great versatility and 
rapid ultimate dispersion of a wide variety of 
materials. Here are just a few examples— 


(0 Ester gum adhesives, 40%, solids, proc- 
essed at 500 gallons per hour. High quality, 
stable end products. 


(0 Printing inks, many types, processed in 
a fraction of the time of ordinary mixers. 
Self cleaning impeller speeds color and 
batch changeovers. 


[ Stable asphalt suspensions dispersed 
to fineness of 99°/, through 325 mesh screen 
in a single pass. 


(0 High viscosity mastic compounds pro- 


ENGINEERING 


PROCESSES 


Arc Machining: U.S. Army research 
has discovered a novel way of machin- 
ing hard-to-cut metals. Key: low-volt- 
age, high-frequency electrical arcs. 
The piece to be machined is mounted 
as the anode in the cutting machine; 
the cutting tool, preshaped as the re- 
flected image of the finished piece, is 
mounted as the cathode. Electrical 
particles traveling between the cutting 
tool and the anode tend to form the 
rough shape in the inverse image of 
the tool. The process has been eval- 
uated in terms of machining time, 
finish, and loss of electrode material, 
and is claimed to be highly efficient. 
It is described under PB 161267, 
Office of Technical Services, U.S. 
Dept. of Commerce, Washington 25. 

a 

Cold Pipelines: The Cryogenic En- 
gineering Laboratory of the National 
Bureau of Standards has developed a 
mathematical model that simulates 
transfer of liquefied gases (e.g., hydro- 
gen, oxygen, nitrogen, and helium) 
through long pipelines. The model is 
said to reveal that transfer by pipeline 
is more economical than by the in- 
sulated Dewar-type shipping con- 
tainers currently used. The difficulty 


PATHWAYS OF. 


A PIONEER .-. 


DESIGNERS 
AND 
BUILDERS 


This picture, token in 1947, 
shows ca fully-auvtomatic 
lonXchanger designed 
and built by WT. 


Leading the Way in 
De-I Developments 


in calculating cryogenic pipelines 
stems from (1) the low temperatures 
required and (2) expansion and vapori- 
zation due to heat gain. The model is 
based on laws of conservation of 
energy, momentum, and mass; it must 
be adapted to economic conditions 
with empirical data. It is described 
under circular 596, Superintendent of 
Documents, U.S. Government Print- 

Del ie peer remeacactnen’e | iM8 Ofice, Washington 25 

fresh fruit dispersing operations. Improves ad 

end products, too. Phthalic Acids from Coal: Bergbau- 
It’s the teeth that make Forschungs GmbH (Essen-Kray), a re- 
ee 088 Cilerense search institute for German coal pro- 
ducers, is piloting a new route to 
Let Us Prove it In Your Plant At Our Riski | terephthalic acid from toluene. Proc- 
Write today for complete Informetion ess: continuous chloromethylation 
MOREHOUSE-COWLES, INC. within short reaction times, followed 
\ WOREMOUSE 2250 San Fernando Read, | OY Oxidation of the chloromethyl com- 
Pe ements, pound by nitric acid. Equipment for 
this process is claimed to be the same 
as that required to produce dimethyl- 
phthalic acid from xylene. Both 
xylene and toluene are recovered 
from coke-oven gases. Details of 
the phthalic acid processes will be | MINED DIEM TIT MeL 10nd Bae 
unveiled this week at the annual meet- 840 CEDAR ST., ROCKFORD, ILLINOIS 
ing of the German Chemical Society | [IRMA AAAs saan 
in Stuttgart. A ee 


At the time the IonXchanger shown 
above was installed, Illinois Water Treat- 
ment Company already had a decade 
of design and manufacturing experience 
behind it. Many other firms, now sell- 
ing in the field, then had yet to cut 
their teeth on their first small jobs, 


duced in spectacular quantities as compared 
to "Z" blade mixers—also grease, pipe and 
joint compounds. 


[] Many ordinary types of paints can be 
processed completely on the Cowles, without 
milling. 


(0 Full range of poper cootings—clays, latex 
rubbers, calvelath, igh grade coating colors 
etc., processed in fraction of time requi 
by ordinary mixers. 


Ash from Corn Syrup 


This particular job was especially im- 
portant because it pioneered successfully 
in one of the many process fields - 

other than the purification of water — 
where de-ionization was proving practi- 
cal, The equipment is still operating at 
full effectiveness today in the big sugar 
refinery where it serves most economi- 
cally to remove ash from corn syrup. 


It is significant that IWT had this early 
experience in the design of automatic 
equipment, and so was ready for the 
widespread trend toward “‘automation”’ 
in many industries in recent years. 


THIS EXPERIENCE 
CAN MEAN A LOT TO YOU 


If you are considering the use of ion- 
exchange for the purification or concen- 
tration of chemical products, or if you 
need purified water for high-pressure 
boiler make-up or presses use, be sure 
to take advantage of IWT pioneering ex- 
perience and specialized knowledge. 
Call your I representative. 


Please send me Information on Cowles Dissolvers for 
processing the following materials. 
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Propylamines 


n-propyl © isopropyl 


PENNSALT 


Butylamines 


n-butyl ¢ isobutyl « sec-butyl 


“i V ‘im. 


Amylamines 


mixed primaries 


Dramas 6 


Alkyl Alkanol Amines PENNSALT CHEMICALS CORPORATION 
Three Penn Center, Philadelphia 2, Pa. 








Chemicals 


ESTABLISHED 1850 





PRODUCT 


AMINES—COMMERCIALLY AVAILABLE* 


MONOMETHYLAMINE (anhydrous)* 
DIMETHYLAMINE (anhydrous) 
TRIMETHYLAMINE (anhydrous)¢ 
MONOETHYLAMINE (anhydrous) 
MONOETHYLAMINE (70%) 


DIETHYLAMINE 
TRIETHYLAMINE 


MONO-n-PROPYLAMINE 
DI-n-PROPYLAMINE 
TRI-n-PROPYLAMINE 


MONOISOPROPYLAMINE (anhydrous)4 


DITISOPROPYLAMINE 


MONO-n-BUTYLAMINE 
DI-n-BUTYLAMINE 
TRI-n-BUTYLAMINE 
MONOISOBUTYLAMINE 


MONOAMYLAMINE 
DIAMYLAMINE 
TRIAMYLAMINE 


CH;NH, 
(CH;)2NH 
(CH3)3N 


CH,CH.NH; 


CH;CH.NH, 
(CH;CH2)2.NH 
(CH;CH2)3;N 


CH;CH.CH2NH», 
(CH;CH»CH»> )2NH 
(CH;CH.CH.) 3N 

{ CH; )}o>CHNH, 

[ { CH;)2,CH|],_NH 


CH;CH2CH,»CH2NH, 
(CH;CH2CH2CH2)2NH 
(CH;CH»CH.2CH2);N 
(CH;)2>CHCH2:NH2 


C;H,,NH», 
(C;H,;)2NH 
(C;H11)3N 


AMINES—SEMI-COMMERCIAL (In Pilot Plant Quantities) * 


SEC-BUTYLAMINE 
1,3-DIMETHYLBUTYLAMINE 
BIS(1,3-DIMETHYLBUTYL)AMINE 
DIISOBUTYLAMINE 


CH;CH.CH ( NH, \CH; 
(CH;)2CH»sCH2:CH(CH;)NH, 
|(CHs)e°CH2CH»CH(CH;)|2NH 
{((CH3;)2-CHCH2],.NH 


ALKYL ALKANOL AMINES—COMMERCIALLY AVAILABLE* 


DIMETHYLAMINOETHANOL 
ETHYLAMINOETHANOL 
DIETHYLAMINOETHANOL 
ETHYLAMINOETHANOLS (mixed) 


(CH;)2NC2H,OH 

C2H;NHC.H,OH 

(C2H;)2NC2H,OH 

C.H;NHC.H,OH C.H;N(C:H,OH),. 
approx. 50/50 by weight 





DIISOPROPYLAMINOETHANOL 


ISOPROPYLAMINOETHANOLS (mixed) 


DIBUTYLAMINOETHANOL 


|(CH;)2CH],NC2-H,OH 


(CH;)e?CHNHC,.H,OH {[(CH;)2CH JoN (C:H ,OH )e 


approx. 60/40 by weight 
(C,H»)2.NC2H,OH 


ALKYL ALKANOL AMINES—SEMI-COMMERCIAL (in Pilot Plant Quantities) * 


1-DIMETHYLAMINO-2-PROPANOL 
ETHYLDIETHANOLAMINE 
BUTYLAMINOETHANOL 
BUTYLDIETHANOLAMINE 


1-CYCLOHEXYLAMINO-2-PROPANOL 


(a) also available as 40% aqueous solution 
(b) also available as 25% and 40% aqueous solutions 
(c) also available as 25% aqueous solution 
(d) also available as 50% aqueous solution 


(CH;)2.NCH,CHOHCH,; 
C.H;N(C2H,OH)> 
C,H,NHC.H,OH 

C,H ,N(C2H,OH). 

CH2(CH2) «;CHNHCH,CHOHCH, 





PROPERTIES SHIPPING INFORMATION 


MOLECULAR SP. GR. DISTILLATION, AVG. WT. FLASH POINT, °F. FORM 
WEIGHT (CALC’D) @ 20/20°C. °C. @ 760 mm Hg. PER GAL., LB. (open cup) AS SHIPPED 


31.06 
45.08 
59.11 


-6.3(b.p.) 
6.9(b.p.) 
2.9(b.p.) 





45.08 


45.08 (anhyd.) 


0.70-0.71 
0.79-0.81 
0.70-0.71 
0.73 


16.6(b.p.) 
36(b.p.) 
53.5-59.5 
85.0-91.0 


Liq. Comp. Gas 








0.71-0.72 


0.68-0.70 
0.715-0.720 


45.0-52.0 
105.0-112.0 
150.0-158.0 


30.5-34.5 (95%) 


84(b.p.) 


Liquid 


“ 








0.74 


74.5-81.0 
153.0-165.0 


199-216 (95%) 


64.0-75.0 





0.77 
0.78-0.79 


87.0-110.0 
185.0-205.0 
235.0-265.0 





89.14 

89.14 
117.19 
109.0-119.0 


(combining wt. ) 


145.24 
114.5-117.5 


(combining wt.) 


173.29 


0.72-0.73 
0.747-0.753 
0.772-0.778 
0.74 


0.885-0.890 
0.91-0.92 
0.88-0.89 
0.95-0.99 


0.873 
0.91-0.94 


0.852-0.868 


0.845-0.855 
1.01-1.02 
0.88-0.99 
0.96-0.97 


61.0-70.0 

105.0-111.0 
179.0-205.0 
131.0-143.0 


130.0-137.0 
160-170 
157.5-164.0 
100-265 


188.0-192.0 


110-265 


222.0-234.0 


121.0-127.0 
246.0-260.0 
192.0-210.0 
268.0-286.0 


freezing point 43°C. 


Liquid 


“ce 








i0W you can profit f 


rom 


Pennsalt’s complete service on amines 


in product and process planning 


If your program includes prod- 
ucts that contain organic nitro- 
gen with alkyl groups, alkoxy 
groups, or combinations of these, 
you may be able to use amines 





profitably. Applying over a quar- 
ter-century of experience with 
these versatile chemicals, Penn- 
salt can give you expert recom- 
mendations on possible reactions 
and perhaps assist you in deter- 
mining the most economical syn- 
thesis route to your end product. 
When you design pilot equip- 
ment, you will profit from the 
complete physical and chemical 
data available from Pennsalt. 


Pennsalt manufactures dithiocarbamates and 
other amine derivatives and can often supply 


in selecting amines for economy 


Pennsalt manufactures a broad 
line of C: to Cs alkyl and alkyl 
alkanol amines methyls, 
ethyls, propyls, butyls, amyls 
and a number of ethylene oxide 
derivatives. You can count on 
unbiased help in determining 
which is the one amine most eco- 
nomical for your application. 


in purchasing 


Your Pennsalt representative is 
skilled in analyzing use require- 
ments and can help you set up a 
purchasing schedule that will as- 
sure prompt, uninterruped de- 
liveries. He will help determine 
the most convenient and eco- 
nomical package size and strength 
and show you how to save on 
combination shipments in tank 
cars, tank trucks and drum lots. 


in handling and storing 


Pennsalt’s Technical Service En- 
gineers will recommend safe, 
practical handling and storage 
methods, help design bulk stor- 
age facilities and process equip- 
ment, advise you on materials of 
construction, piping, pumps, 
valves and other equipment for 
amine service. 


s 


i 


_ 
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Pennsalt services see your Pennsalt representa- 
tive or write Industrial Chemicals 


Division, 





special amino compounds to meet specific proc- 
ess requirements. To get the benefits of these 


PENNSALT CHEMICALS CORPORATION, 
Three Penn Center, Philadelphia 2, Pa. 


See our complete listing in Chemical Materials Catalog 


Industrial Chemicals Division 


SALES OFFICES: CHICAGO ® DETROIT © NEW YORK © PHILADELPHIA 
PITTSBURGH ® ST. LOUIS ® APPLETON ® ATLANTA 


Pennsalt 
Chemicals 


ESTABLISHED “1850 





PENNSALT CHEMICALS OF CANADA LTD.. OAKVILLE, ONTARIO 
AIRCO COMPANY INTERNATIONAL, NEW YORK 
MARTIN, HOYT & MILNE, SAN FRANCISCO ®LOS ANGELES 
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Insurance safety specialists Anderson (left) and Sluyter appraise chemical plant procedures. 


‘ForgottenMen AmongCasualtyCostCutters 


Ernie Anderson and Aaron Sluyter 
(pictured here), chemical engineers 
with insurance broker Johnson & Hig- 
gins, are looking for work. Their job: 
to help chemical companies cut cas- 
ualty insurance rates—in some cases 
to as low as 85% below the average 
for plants with the same type of proc- 
esses. And, although their services 
are free, Anderson and Sluyter con- 
tend that they are too often over- 
looked by plant management. 

Their problem of being “over- 
looked” is one shared with engineers 
of several other large brokers* and 
most large insurance companies. 
“Some chemical companies don’t know 
that insurance industry specialists are 
available to help them solve their 
problems with materials, men and 
equipment. And many companies 

* Marsh & McLennan Inc. and Johnson & 
Higgins are among the largest. Brokers tout 
one advantage to customers: they are insurance 


experts who represent the client rather than the 
insurance companies. 
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don’t know how to properly tap the 
specialized talent even when they are 
aware of it,” says Sluyter. 

For example, some companies pay 
consultants to run noise surveys in 
their plants. Their insurance com- 
panies will run these surveys without 
charge, Sluyter says. Among other 
areas of expert service available: in- 
dustrial hygiene, toxicology, ventila- 
tion engineering—virtually any aspect 
that has to do with safety. 

Anderson points out that specialized 
plant aid services go beyond safety 
angles. For example, some insurance 
companies offer courses in work sim- 
plification and other phases of super- 
visory and employee training. More- 
over, specialists in these areas are 
prepared to visit almost any plant. 
But because most are stationed at the 
insurance company’s home office, and 
their services must be specifically re- 
quested, many manufacturers fail to 


make use of them. This is particularly 
true if a company deals with a local 
insurance agent; it may not even be 
aware of all the services the home 
office of the company could provide. 

Depressing the Rate: The objective 
of all users of these services is to 
depress their own, and the industry’s, 
casualty insurance rates. About half 
of a company’s casualty rate is de- 
termined by the industry average, the 
rest depends on the individual com- 
panys performance. “So all a com- 
pany has to do is set a better record 
than the industry average and it'll 
get a better rate,” says Anderson. 

But getting a better rate isn’t as 
easy as it sounds. For one thing, cas- 
ualty rates are more sensitive than 
property insurance rates. For example, 
a processing building rebuilt to orig- 
inal design specifications after a fire 
may well draw the original’s property 
insurance rate. But if someone was 
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Sluyter: ‘Often, specialized insurance talent isn’t tapped.’ 


hurt in the fire, the casualty insurance 
rate would certainly rise. 

Unless there is a serious injury, how- 
ever, and a big rate jump, plant man- 
agement may not even know how the 
injury directly hiked its costs. Partly, 
this is because rates are set on a 
corporate basis; changes can be hard 
to pinpoint. But Sluyter says there 
has been a trend in the chemical in- 
dustry toward showing individual plant 
performance in the corporate prorat- 
ing of insurance costs. This makes it 
easier for a plant manager to see 
exactly how his plant’s performance 
affects the corporate rate, gives him 
greater incentive to improve perform- 
ance, Sluyter says. 

Outsider’s Viewpoints: Aside from 
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making companies more aware of 
the sensitivity of rates, consultants 
such as Sluyter and Anderson can 
bring a broader awareness of hazard 
control. “We visit over 100 plants 
yearly. This means over 100 different 
views of hazard control,” says Ander- 
son. 

Such a broad view is particularly 
helpful to the small plant. Compared 
with the ratio at large plants, the lost- 
time/man-hours ratio is five times 
greater in the small industrial chem- 
icals plant, and one-and-a-half times 
greater in the small consumer-chem- 
icals (drugs, soap, paint) plant. 

And, the usefulness of outsiders’ 
help is one reason why many large 
companies don’t favor self-insurance. 


When a company is self-insured, it 
has very little chance to have the 
safety of its procedures compared with 
practices elsewhere. And that’s where 
the insurance industry’s safety en- 
gineers, like Anderson and Sluyter, 
come in. 

“One in a hundred lost-time reports 
is a death. In five years, only one of a 
hundred supervisors may learn that 
it can happen in his crew. But there 
are many different circumstances that 


. might have produced such an accident. 


He has only learned about one of 
them,” says Anderson. 

Classification Survey: One of the 
most important rate-cutting visits from 
an insurance specialist can be a classi- 
fication survey to determine whether 
plant risks have been properly as- 
signed. Fire studies are often made, 
but casualty studies are sometimes 
overlooked. 

The casualty studies are usually 
based on The Chemical and Dyestuff 
Rating Plan. Because the chemical 
industry is more complex than most 
others, the plan sets up about 70 dif- 
ferent risk categories rather than one 
or two, as is done for most industries. 

Under the plan, which has been 
adopted by most states, each type of 
operation (e.g., nitration, sulfonation, 
chlorination) carries a different basic 
rate. And, the rate for a particular 
operation will vary, according to in- 
dustry performance, from state to 
state. Thus, even though two plants 
make the same product with equally 
good safety performance ratings, they 
may draw different casualty insur- 
ance rates. 

A classification study may show 
that one particularly hazardous opera- 
tion is penalizing other operations in 
the same plant area. If it can be iso- 
lated, the plant’s over-all rate might 
be lowered. 

“We're not trying to backstop every 
move a plant engineering department 
makes. But whenever a plant makes a 
major process change or addition, or 
runs into a troublesome problem that 
might result in a plant hazard, the in- 
surance specialist can often offer ad- 
vice that will save the company money 
and time,” says Sluyter. 

But it is up to the plant to call 
the specialist in. And, although cas- 
ualty insurance is written on a cor- 
porate basis, the quickest route to a 
rate reduction is in the hands of the 
plant manager. 
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““8 years of continuous, trouble-free service, and we 
expect our WIGGINS Gasholders to last indefinitely,’’ 


says Vincent C. Henrich, Plant Manager, 
Rohm & Haas, Deer Park, Texas 


Simplicity, safety, continuous usa- 
bility—these advantages have added 
up to eight years of continuous oper- 
ation and dollar savings with General 
American WIGGINS Gasholders 
for Rohm & Haas at their Deer 
Park, Texas plant. 

The six gasholders in the Deer 
Park installation, storing acetylene, 
range in capacity from 20,000 to 
250,000 cubic feet. Since they went 
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into use in 1951 these gasholders 
have never required shutdown for 
maintenance or repairs. 

“Heart of our storage system,”’ 
says Mr. Henrich, “‘is the gas-tight, 
impermeable WIGGINS Dry Seal. 
Because it needs no servicing, it 
eliminates downtime for repairs, and 
thus increases our production. We 
inspect our WIGGINS Gasholders 
only once a year.” 


The WIGGINS Dry Seal requires 
no operating accessories, no water, 
tar, or grease, is resistant to chem- 
ical action and weathering, and is 
unaffected by abnormally low or 
high temperatures. 

For complete data, write or call 
the nearest General American office. 
You'll find it pays to plan with 
General American, 


Plate and Welding Division 
GENERAL AMERICAN TRANSPORTATION CORPORATION 


135 South LaSalle Street * Chicago 8, Illinois 


Offices in principal cities 
TR. 





Lake Fishing, Nansemond County Va 


Minutes from Your New Plant 
in Tidewater Virginia 


industry really lives in Tidewater Virginia where unlimited recrea- 
tional opportunities are available to all — executives and production 
employees. 


Within minutes of plant or home, Tidewater has the outdoor facilities 
and activities which assure the stability and morale of plant personnel. 
And living costs are low comparatively . . . housing is plentiful with 
excellent selection ... all of this in a warm climate among friendly 
people. 


There are other important considerations for industry in Tidewater. 
Unequaled Hampton Roads deep water terminals . . . transportation 
and trunkline railroads . . . abundant labor, fuel, power . . . all 
within immediate access to leading consumer and industrial markets. 
An expanding, confident business climate assures company prosperity. 


For a confidential report, obligation-and cost-free, researched to your 
company’s exacting specifications, please contact: 


Clarence H. Osthagen 
Vice President & Executive Director 


Tidewater Virginia 
Development Council 


300 Boush Street, Norfolk, Va. 





Officially representing the cities and towns of Boykins, Branchville, Franklin, Norfolk, Portsmouth, 
Smithfield, South Norfolk, Suffolk, Virginia Beach, Wakefield and Windsor; the counties of Accomack, 
Isle of Wight, Nansemond, Norfolk, Northampton, Princess Anne and Southampton. 





PRODUCTION 
EQUIPMENT 


Canned Sump Pump: Fostoria 
Corp. (1200 North Main St., Dept. 
13, Fostoria, O.) says its new sub- 
mersible sump pump is the first to 
combine pump and motor in a single 
leakproof unit. A nonclogging pres- 
sure switch provides fully automatic 
on-off operation, without the use of 
floats. The pump is recommended for 
service from 700 gph. at 4-ft. head 
to 200 gph. at 10-ft. head. Cost: 
$49.95. 

+ 

Magnetic Trap: Cesco (4025 Sebas- 
topol Highway, Santa Rosa, Calif.) is 
marketing an improved magnetic 
trap for removing tramp iron from 
low-pressure liquid and slurry lines. 
A quick-release clamp, which re- 
places screw attachments, holds the 
unit’s base plate in place, simplifies 
cleaning. The trap is made of bronze 
or stainless steel. Line size diameters 
range from 1% to 3 in. 

aa 

Pipe Insulation: Union Asbestos & 
Rubber Co.’s Fibrous Products Divi- 
sion (1111 West Perry St., Bloom- 
ington, Ill.) has a new wrap-on as- 
bestos insulation, called Insutape, 
that’s flameproof, weatherproof and 
can be removed and reapplied with- 
out losing insulating efficiency. Insu- 
tape is made of long-fibered asbestos 
rovings enclosed in a tubular, woven 
asbestos jacket. The jacket’s neoprene 
covering resists abrasion and pene- 
tration of moisture, oil and grease. 

* 

Indicator Lamp: Sylvania Lighting 
Products Division of Sylvania Electric 
Products Inc. (720 Third Ave., New 
York 17) says its new, low-cost elec- 
tronic indicator lamp for computers, 
scanning devices, panel-switch push- 
button lights has a rated life of 3,000 
to 5,000 hours—10 times that of com- 
petitive lamps. Sizes: 4 to 28 volts, 
with red, green, yellow and white 
color caps that can be snapped over 
or cemented to the lamp. 

* 

Gas-Cylinder Safety: A safety en- 
closure developed by Allied Chem- 
ical’s General Chemical Division for 
cylinders of fluorine, other corrosive, 
explosive and poisonous gases is a 
new offering of Apex Scientific Co. 
(59 Donna Maria Way, Orinda, Calif.). 
Controls on the steel-housing exterior 
provide for metering the gas and 
purging the system with nitrogen. 
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ALKYD MELAMINE BAKING ENAMEL ~— BENTONE 27 gel- 
lant provides uniform film thickness in dipping and baking. 


pe 


=. ple se 
VINYL FINISHES—BENTONE 27 gellant steps up weather 
resistance, color uniformity, spraying properties. 


: wh rent € 
EPOXY RESIN 





COATINGS — BENTONE 27 
control over runoff, film thickness and flow during cure. 


lB 
2 


gellant boosts 


POLYESTER GLASS-REINFORCED STRUCTURALS — 
3ENTONE 27 gellant provides thixotropic viscosity control. 


No problems in high polarity paints and compounds 
with BENTONE® 27, National Lead gellant 


Specially developed thixotropic 

agent gives unique control over flow 

properties in medium to high 
polarity systems. 


If your industrial coatings run and 
sag—or suffer from hard settling of 
pigments—here’s good news: BEN- 
TONE® 27 gellant smooths away most 
of your problems. 


In vinyl and anti-fouling paints, for 
example, it prevents hard settling 


of heavy oxide pigments. In vinyl 
baking primers, it takes care of sag 
during curing. Inepoxy resin enamel 
dip coatings, it helps to establish 
the amount you pick up in each dip, 
and promotes greater uniformity of 
film thickness. 

How does BENTONE 27 gellant work in 
conventional alkyd and oleoresinous 
finishes? In other organic coatings 
and resin compounds? You find film 
integrity increased. Water resistance 


National Lead Company, General Offices: 111 Broadway, New York 6, N. Y. 
In Canada: Canadian Titanium Pigments Limited, 1401 McGill College Avenue, Montreal 
Please send descriptive literature checked below: 


boosted. Color uniformity aided. De- 
pendable control of viscosity. How 
well does BENTONE 27 gellant thick- 
en solvents? It’s highly efficient... 
and its efficiency appears to extend 
over a wide range of solvents—hydro- 
carbons, ketones, alcohols, 
aromatics. 


esters, 


Get the full story. Write for our bro- 
chure and data sheets on BENTONE 
27 gellant. Use the handy coupon 
for fast service. 


(] 8-21 —BENTONE 27 in Industrial Finishes [_] B-22 —BENTONE 27 in Organic Solvents 


[] B-23 — BENTONE 27 in Epoxies 


BENTONE® 27 
(Gellant) 


A Chemical Development 
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Name. 


[] B-24— BENTONE 27 in Polyesters 





Firm 





Street. 





City & Zone 


State 
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General Offices: 111 Broadway, New York 6, N. Y. ‘2 
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Monsanto Task Force Chemicals... 


wiTHOuUT 


Santonox and Santonox R 


ANTIOXIDANTS PROTECT POLY- 
OLEFINS FROM HEAT DEGRADATION 


In Melt Index Test (above), sam- 
ples milled 5 minutes and 30 minutes 
show how SANTONOX stabilizes 
polyethylene for more consistent 
performance. SANTONOX anti- 
oxidants stabilize low-, medium- and 
high-density polyethylene against 
degradation by processing heat and 
during product aging. They guard 
electrical compounds, film, molded 
products, cable covering, and ex- 
truded pipe made of rubber, poly- 
ethylene, polyisobutylene and other 
olefins. Most basic producers of 
polyethylene now add 0.02—0.05% to 
their finished compounds. Poly- 
ethylene users frequently mill in an 
additional 0.05% to give even more 
heat and aging protection to their 
finished products. In addition to 
SANTONOX and SANTONOX R, 
other Monsanto antioxidants show 
great promise for stabilizing a vari- 
ety of polyolefin resins. To evaluate 
them, write Monsanto your require- 
ments and the type of resin. 





wit 


Sodium Benzoate 


KEEPS METAL PRODUCTS 
BRIGHT AND RUST-FREE 


Makers of water-base paints and 
aqueous aerosols incorporate a few 
tenths percent of sodium benzoate 
to inhibit rusting of the containers. 
Toolmakers go a step further: some 
dip their steel products in a 5% 
solution of sodium benzoate, thus 
putting a noncorroding anodic layer 
on the metal surface. Other wrap 
small tools in paper containing 
sodium benzoate. Either the simple 
dip or the paper wrap keeps the 
metal free of rusting. Many plants 
that operate calenders or large metal 
rolls mop a 5% solution of sodium 
benzoate over the equipment when 
shutting down; this keeps steel rolls, 
packaging machinery, or conveyor 
rolls free of corrosion during down 
time. And when cutting oils can’t 
be used in machining materials like 
rigid plastics or hard rubber, sodium 
benzoate solutions frequently do the 
job, and with no rusting of valuable 
power equipment. 





with without 


Santovar A 


INHIBITS OXIDATION OF UNCURED 
POLYMER FILMS, UNSATURATED 
RESINS AND OILS 


It is a good, practical stabilizer for 
oxidizable materials subject to too- 
fast aging, and for quick-to-discolor- 
and-stiffen (or turn sticky) polymers 
such as uncured natural and syn- 
thetic rubbers. For example, it keeps 
uncured nitrile latex binders soft 
and flexible in carpet backing and 
nonwoven fabrics. It works equally 
well on unsaturated resins and oils. 
Nonstaining and non-discoloring, as 
little as 0.5-4.0% SANTOVAR A 
forestalls premature aging of ad- 
hesives and even thin-spread, 
permanent-tack backings such as the 
coatings for tapes, labels, and signs. 
It also reduces the cold flow of un- 
cured compositions by imparting a 
stiffening effect, a valuable process- 
ing aid in coating applications. 


Mission today: LO hy G -. “ey 


MONSANTO CAN PUT A WHOLE TASK FORCE OF 


CHEMICAL “AGE 


Today, Monsanto antioxidants, stabilizers, inhibi- 
tors, preservatives and protectants give enduring 
youth to hundreds of products in dozens of indus- 
tries. You may find the chemical “workings” of 
those materials shown here will help solve your prob- 
lems of product aging—put your product years ahead 
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IMPROVERS” AT YOUR COMMAND 


of others. Chances are, Monsanto has a highly satis- 
factory ‘‘age improver”’ for your product now. It’s 
easier than a literature search to find out. Just jot 
down your specific problem and send it to: 
Monsanto Chemical Company, Task Force Chemi- 
cals, “Age Improvers A-1,” St. Louis 66, Missouri. 
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Aroclor 5460 


LENGTHENS THE KILL-LIFE OF VOLATILE 
AND “‘WASH-AWAY” INSECTICIDES 


It imparts staying power to a vari- 
ety of pesticides including DDT, 
heptachlor, Malathion, chlordane, 
aldrin and lindane. Example: under 
research conditions a sprayed-on 
dilution of 25% lindane, 25° ARO- 
CLOR, and 50% solvent enabled the 
treated surface to kill houseflies for 
102 days... ten times longer than the 
same dosage without AROCLOR! 
On cockroaches, a lindane-AROCLOR 
mixture used at the rate of 50 mg. 
lindane per square foot, under exact- 
ing experimental conditions, still 
registered an 80°, kill after 60 days. 
Straight lindane solution, same rate, 
same conditions, scored only a 4% 
kill. Soluble in a variety of solvents, 
low-cost AROCLOR 5460 is easy to 
handle and formulate. It is relatively 
nonvolatile, nonflammable, non- 
oxidizable, and shows no primary 
skin irritancy or sensitization. For 
particular uses, such as insect traps 
or tapes, other AROCLOR bonding 
resins might be used. 


Monsanto 
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Hydrogenated Bisphenol A 


MAKES POLYESTERS AGE SLOWER— 
RESIST CHEMICAL ATTACK LONGER 


It reacts with phthalic anhydride 
and propylene glycol to give finished 
polyesters as chemically resistant as 
much higher cost epoxies! HBP-A 
polyester resin/fiber glass laminates 
retain their strength in boiling 10% 
caustic, an extreme condition that 
dissolves ordinary polyesters away 
from the glass reinforcement. For 
binder resin applications, HBP-A 
can be formulated to make solid, 
uncross-linked resins with very high 
softening points. Substitution of 
HBP-A in no way affects normal 
cooking procedures; processing time 
is not increased; the finished resins 
possess higher heat distortion tem- 
peratures and better light and heat 
stability. Try the new formulation 
with HBP-A when you are cooking 
polyester resins for use in reinforced 
plastic pipe, storage tanks, fume 
hoods, duct work or other products 
exposed to corrosive atmospheres. 
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Sopanox 


PREVENTS RANCIDITY AND DIS- 
COLORATION IN FATTY ACID SOAPS 


In medium- and high-titer soaps, 
0.04-0.05% SOPANOX based on 
the total soap weight prevents ran- 
cidity and discoloration in sunlight. 
Even low-titer soaps are protected, 
although unstable triglycerides may 
require 0.10% SOPANOX. It pro- 
tects spray dried beads, chips, cakes, 
flakes, powders or liquid soaps with- 
out imparting odor or color. Most 
interesting —SOPANOX could im- 
part the same protection wherever 
products containing fatty acids or 
metallic soaps are subject to ran- 
cidity or darkening. For example, 
synthetic rubber and latex made by 
emulsion polymerization with tallow 
Soap might be more non-discoloring 
if SOPANOX were in the recipe. 
Write on your company letterhead 
for a trial sample. 


UCT LIFE 


* « For more details, use handy coupon : - 


Please send more 
information about: 


| SANTONOX and SANTONOX R 
| SODIUM BENZOATE 
| SANTOVAR A 
[-] AROCLOR 5460 
HYDROGENATED BISPHENOL A 
SOPANOX 


Name 


Address 





City 


Company 


MONSANTO CHEMICAL COMPANY 
Task Force Chemicals, ‘‘Age Improvers A-1”’ 
ST. LOUIS 66, MISSOURI 


Zone____ State_ 


AROCLOR, SANTONOX, SANTOVAR, SOPANOX: Monsanto T.M.'s Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 





TAUFFER SULFUR 
Plants and Warehouses: 


Bayonne, N. J 
Chicago, Ill. 
Freeport, Tex 
Harvey, La 
Houston, Tex 

Los Angeles, Cal 
Lubbock, Tex. 
Omaha, Neb. 

i Toladem Miad(-Macelel emla¢ 
i Tolacsm meladt-lale mm @la- 
St. Louis, Mo. 

San Francjsco, Cal. 
Tampa, Fla. 


STAUFFER 
IS THE COUNTRY’S 
LARGEST MARKETER OF 


It means you can get Sulfur from Stauffer plants and ware- 


What does this mean to users of Sulfur? 
houses in 14 cities from coast to coast. Alabama 


(Oellele-lele) 


Weslaco, Tex 


















































STAUFFER SULFUR 


Distributors in: 


It means you can get Sulfur from Stauffer distributors in 27 
states and various points in Canada. 


'Oelalal-endierthe 


Delaware 


It means you can get Stauffer Sulfur in 60 different grades and 
grinds from “Run-of-Mine” lump sulfur of 99.5% minimum purity 
to sulfur of 325-mesh size and 99.85% purity. 


It means you can get dispersed paste sulfur with particles of 
colloidal dimensions ...or Crystex®, the insoluble sulfur...or 
Crystex with 20% cil for minimum dusting and superior dispersion 
characteristics. 


it means you can command the techni- 
cal services of praccical scientists from our 
plants who are broadly experienced in the 
application of Sulfur to industrial uses. 


It means we shall send you on request 
a@ 52-page brochure, “Stauffer Sulfurs,”’ 
with many illustrations, graphs and tables; 
history; methods of analysis and catalog 
sections .. . altogether, a most interesting 
and authoritative publication. 


STAUFFER CHEMICAL COMPANY 


Georgia 
Ilinois 
Talelt-lar) 

lowa 

Kansas 
Kentucky 
Louisiana 

El earlale| 
Massachusetts 
Michigan 
Minnesota 
Missouri 
Nebraska 

New Jersey 

i tk ae dela 

i Tolada Or- eel ilar) 
@lalie) 

(0) "4F-lalelaate) 
Pennsylvania 


Rhode Island 


stautter 


ae 
SINCE aE 1085 


a Tennessee 
380 Madison Avenue, New York 17, New York nies 
Chicago 1, Prudential Plaza / San Francisco 8, 636 California Street 
Los Angeles 17, 824 Wilshire Boulevard / Houston 15, P. 0. Box 9716 
North Portland, Ore., Suttle Road / Akron 8, 326 South Main Street 


Texas 
Wisconsin 
Fale [old e)-3- OF: late ler-. 
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Airco’s Wells grooms polyvinyl alcohol fiber for tire-cord role. 


New Fiber for Tire Fray? 


Four fibers awaiting large-scale pro- 
duction in the U.S. presage what may 
be a coming revolution in the types of 
fibers commercially available. They 
include two polyvinyl alcohol fibers, 
a new form of cellulose triacetate, and 
a new modified cellulosic—all de- 
signed, in keeping with the trend, to 
fit specialized end-uses. 

Behind the expected deluge of new 
fibers (mostly modifications of famil- 
iar fiber materials) is the growing 
maturity of research not only in spot- 
ting opportunities for specialized 
fibers but also in working out fiber 
modifications in the lab. In tire cord, 
for example, once-dominant cotton 
was displaced by rayon, which in 
turn is feeling the competition of both 
nylon-66 and nylon-6. 

Now, Vinal FO, a nonacetylated 
polyvinyl alcohol fiber featuring high 
strength, low deformation, and good 
adhesion to compounding materials is 
bidding for tire-cord duties. Under de- 
velopment by Air Reduction Chemical 
Co., a division of Air Reduction Co., 
Inc. (New York), Vinal FO is one 
of two PVA fibers Airco is expected 
to make, probably at Calvert City, Ky., 
site of the firm’s new PVA resin plant. 
(However, the final decision on when 
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or where the fibers will be made still 
hasn’t been reached, according to 
Airco.) 

Vinal FO is made by a semimelt 
process, with solvent used to reduce 
the melting temperature. The filaments 
are hot-drawn and heat-treated after 
extrusion. No formaldehyde after- 
treatment is used (which is one way 
to insolubilize PVA). The fiber owes 
its good hot-water resistance to its 
high degree of orientation and crystal- 
linity. 

The other Airco PVA fiber is Vinal 
5F, a wet-spun acetylated type, cur- 
rently being turned out at a 30-million- 
lbs./year clip by Japan’s Kurashiki 
Rayon Co. It’s finding use abroad in 


fish nets, clothing, belting, etc. Both: 


Vinal FO and SF, which originated 
with Kurashiki, are still in the market 
development stage in the U.S. 

Meanwhile, Airco’s Fiber Dept. 
manager, Richard Wells, reveals that 
a range of new PVA modifications are 
getting a hard look in Airco’s labs, 
although details aren’t yet being of- 
fered. One possibility: PVA produced 
from syndiotactic haloacetates. 

When Airco’s new fibers debut, it's 
expected they'll be priced at 85¢- 
$1.10/Ib., and that about 70-85% of 


the output will be for industrial uses. 

Others on the Way: Apparel uses are 
the objective of Arnel 60, a new cel- 
lulose triacetate staple, said by B. 
Sheldon Sprague, of Celanese’s Sum- 
mit, N.J., research laboratories, to be 
“in an advanced stage of develop- 
ment.” The original Arnel, launched 
in late °54, was designed to have 
several advantages over secondary cel- 
lulose acetate—the acetate fiber com- 
monly used in apparel, furnishings, 
etc. Its big advantage is washability, 
stemming from Arnel’s resistance to 
saponification. It can also be ironed 
at higher temperatures than can con- 
ventional acetate. 

But Arnel, like the other acetate 
staple, lacks sufficient strength to be 
spun into low deniers, is restricted 
to use in heavier fabrics. Arnel 60 
overcomes this limitation. Compared 
with Arnel, it is a smooth fiber, pos- 
sessing a circular rather than a crenu- 
lated (nonuniform) cross-section. It 
has a higher dry strength, and can be 
spun in deniers as low as 1.5, while 
retaining all of the older Arnel’s desir- 
able properties. This opens up uses for 
the fiber in lighter fabrics. 

The increase in strength derives 
from an increase in the molecular 
orientation of Arnel, according to 
Sprague, with no significant accom- 
panying change in crystallinity. It’s 
expected to have the wrinkle resistance 
and hand of acrylic and polyester 
fibers in certain fabric constructions. 

One surprise, says Sprague, is 
Arnel 60’s dyeability. Changing the 
fiber’s structure to increase its strength 
might be expected to lower the rate at 
which it can be dyed. That’s the case 
with other fibers such as nylon, Da- 
cron, and the acrylics. But the dyeing 
rate of Arnel 60 and the older Arnel 
is about the same. 

Molecular juggling is the secret, 
also, of a new rayon called SM27 
(CW, March 21, ’59, p. 87) by Cour- 
taulds (Alabama) Inc. (New York). 
It has higher crystallinity and a higher 
degree of polymerization than has 
normal rayon, and is round, rather 
than crenulated, in cross-section. 

Unlike rayon, SM27 retains most of 
its strength when wet and it with- 
stands caustic soda—important in mer- 
cerizing blends of viscose and cotton. 
Although 463 million lbs. of rayon 
were consumed in the U.S. in ’59, these 
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Celanese's Sprague links Arnel 60 
properties to molecular orientation. 


failings kept it from even bigger mar- 
kets. For example, rayon’s traditional 
weakness to caustic prohibits contin- 
uous machine vat dyeing of the fabric, 
since the dye must be applied in highly 
alkaline form. Plain weave SM27 
fabrics withstand this treatment and 
subsequent mercerizing. 

While Courtaulds (Alabama) con- 
cedes that SM27 is no “all-purpose 
fiber” (“No fiber is,” it maintains), the 
firm expects the newcomer to enter 
markets hitherto closed to rayon, par- 
ticularly in blending and combination 
with other fibers, and in wash-and-wear 
garments. 

All-purpose fibers, in fact, may be a 
thing of the past, if indeed they ever 
existed. Cotton and wool might have 
deserved the title a few generations 
ago, but continuing research, notably 
by the U.S. Dept. of Agriculture, has 
been fitting even these fibers into spe- 
cialized uses. 

Few new, general-purpose fibers are 
expected in the next decade, according 
to Andrew Buchanan, Jr., general 
manager of Du Pont’s Textile Fibers 
Dept., in a recent speech at the an- 
nual meeting of the American Cotton 
Manufacturers Institute in Bal Har- 
bour, Fla. Instead of new fibers, 
though, Buchanan predicted that the 
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next decade in the man-made fiber 
industry will be characterized by “un- 
precedented proliferation of fiber 
types, each designed to bring some- 
thing new to some area of the textile 
industry.” The textile industry is help- 
ing to bring about this diversification, 
according to Buchanan. Changes in 
spinning, in combing, and in similar 
operations permit handling of a wider 
range of fibers. Meanwhile competi- 
tion (e.g., from paper, plastics) is cut- 
ting into textile markets, forcing 
savings wherever possible. 

Du Pont, for one, anticipates that as 
many as two-thirds of the fiber prod- 
ucts it will be selling in the next five 
or six years “will be new improvements 
on or additions to the products” the 
company is Offering today. Almost 50 
of these items are in various stages of 
evaluation or commercialization. 
(Latest: Type 288 nylon designed 
specifically for commercial texturiz- 
ing.) 

It’s a safe bet that most fiber pro- 
ducers are similarly hedging against 
the future—when fibers will be fighting 
it out more than ever on a basis of cost 
and performance in specific jobs. 


Stress on Individuality 


Suggestions for increasing the effi- 
ciency of individual researchers were 
outlined recently by Charles Thomas, 
new chairman of the board of Mon- 
santo Chemical Co., at a Chicago 
meeting of the Drug & Chemical 
Society. 

The best way, said Thomas, is to 
run the labs by principles rather than 
rules. This means that management 
reserves the right to decide what must 
be done, but the individual researcher 
retains the responsibility for working 
out the means. 

Communication between manage- 
ment and researchers at Monsanto is 
aided by two innovations: (1) the 
firm has appointed a recognized and 
practicing scientist as an advisory 
“outrider” to top departmental man- 
agement; (2) it has given group lead- 
ers autonomous authority to handle 
most issues brought to their atten- 
tion. This curtails red tape, reduces 
some causes of irritating situations. 

Another means of boosting morale: 
if a Monsanto researcher comes up 
with a sound, potentially valuable 
idea, the company allows him up to 
two years away from his regular as- 


signments to develop the idea. 

Pay scales are not ignored, of 
course, in making the job more at- 
tractive to researchers, and the com- 
pany’s senior-scientist program (CW, 
Feb. 13, p. 29) essentially removes 
any money ceiling. 

Pointing Up the Problem: Re- 
searchers’ basic problem, as pointed 
up in a recent survey cited by 
Thomas, is that they are generally 
dissatisfied with their particular jobs. 
Thomas pegs the heart of the trouble 
as the “individual vs. group” conflict 
brought about by the training of the 
modern scientist as a free-wheeling, 
nonconformist thinker, and because 
of industry’s general requirement that 
he work in a team-effort atmosphere 
within “systematic parameters.” 

Thomas doubts that the problem 
can ever be completely solved, but 
counts even a little improvement as 
a good thing. 


Soviet Plastic Plaint 


Latest reports by three top Soviet 
polymer experts on the state of pres- 
ent-day Russian plastics technology 
may well contain food for thought 
for U.S. polymer producers. In a 
recent Pravda article, the Russian 
researchers said that improvements 
in existing polymers are needed — 
but are being overlooked in their 
country’s race to produce brand-new 
materials. 

The scientists — V. Kargin, V. 
Smirnov and M. Rokhlin — warned 
against any tendency of the Soviet 
chemical industry to overemphasize 
development of new polymers while 
it lags in making the most of existing 
technology. 

They pointed out that improve- 
ments in existing materials can be so 
great “that the material fundamental- 
ly alters its properties and begins to 
compete successfully with products 
that have recently been brought out 
and are held to be more progressive.” 

Polyvinyl chloride was cited as a 
prime example of a polymer that has 
been improved considerably outside 
of the Soviet Union. “Yet,” say the 
scientists, “the quality of our poly- 
vinyl chloride unfortunately remains 
the same as it was 10 years ago.” 

Among the improvements called 
for: purer starting materials, more 
closely controlled production, more 
use of special additives. 
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Bromine 


in Bulk 


Saves Dollars! Saves Time! 


LOOK AT THESE ADVANTAGES: Thousands of 
dollars a year can be saved by converting facilities to 
receive bromine in bulk. For example, with tank car 
orders, you save 94¢ a lb. as compared to the drum 
price; 1014¢ a lb. over bottles. With tank truck orders, 
you save 7¢ a lb. over drums and 8¢ a lb. over bottle 
shipments. You will free considerable capital now tied 
up in container deposits. Finally, you will save both 
time and money now used in handling the smaller 
bromine containers. 

BULK STORAGE PAYS OFF FAST! If you useas 
little as 60,000 lbs. of bromine a year, delivered by 
tank truck, you can save the cost of the necessary 
1000 gal. bulk-storage installation in about a year. 


Tank cars are available in 60,000 lb. and 100,000 Ib. 
capacities. Tank trucks contain 14,000 lbs. each. 


WE CAN SHOW YOu HOW! Our experience in the 
storage and handling of bromine is extensive and we 
want to share it with you. If you would like engineer- 
ing prints, specifications, and technical counsel, get in 
touch with us. Michigan Chemical also offers you 
these advantages: A steady, uncommitted supply of 
bromine at tonnage prices; and a large bromine bulk 
fleet for prompt service. 


Bulk shipments from: El Dorado, Arkansas and 
Manistee, Michigan. Drums and bottles from Manistee 
and convenient warehouse locations. 


For complete listing of Michigan Chemical products, see your copy of 


Chemical Materia/s Catalog or Chemical Week Buyers Guide 


MICHIGAN CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


642 North Bankson Street, Saint Louis, Michigan 


EASTERN SALES OFFICE: 230 Park Avenue, New York 17, N. Y, 
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RESEARCH 


Researchers check first fuel element fabricated for nearly completed plutonium recycle test reactor. 


Readying Plutonium for Economy Test 


Technicians at the Atomic Energy 
Commission’s Hanford, Wash., reac- 
tor site are shown inspecting the first 
fuel element (above) fabricated for 
use in the plutonium recycle test re- 
actor scheduled to be completed this 
summer. Objective: to show the feasi- 
bility of using plutonium to enrich the 
fuel in power reactors. 

Since plutonium is produced by 
uranium-fueled reactors, success of 
this research project would allow re- 
cycle of the plutonium, cut fuel costs. 
In addition, plutonium enrichment 
could allow the use of smaller reac- 
tors and combine long reactive life 
with high specific power, without in- 
curring the high costs of producing 
enriched uranium. 

The fuel element, first of 85 to be 
made for the $15-million reactor, is 
a 19-rod cluster of tubes fabricated 
by a new method. Aim: to make the 
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fuel more dense. Fuel material in this 
element (as it will be in 59 others) 
is uranium dioxide. A _ plutonium- 
aluminum alloy will be used in the 
remaining 25 elements. 

Denser Fuel: Density of the fuel 
in the new element was increased from 
65% of theoretical to about 90%. 
Method: about 6% lbs. of uranium 
oxide powder was loaded into a 
Zircaloy tube, which was agitated to 
compact the powder, then closed off. 
Final densification was accomplished 
by swaging, a process in which tube 
diameter and length are both reduced. 

The finished element was made by 
capping the tubes, wrapping them 
spirally with Zircaloy wire and bun- 
dling them together. The wire wrap- 
ping separates the bundled tubes so 
that the coolant can circulate freely. 

Private Effort: Plutonium is also 
being studied for fuel use by a private 


firm, Nuclear Materials & Equipment 
Corp. (Apollo, Pa.), which opened a 
privately financed, $1-million labora- 
tory for this purpose early this year. 
Numec is also studying plutonium for 
the AEC under a $2.6-million con- 
tract, seeking to develop a complete 
fuel cycle for plutonium oxide. 
Similar contracts, relating to 
plutonium carbide, have also been 
awarded to Nuclear Development 
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CARY 
CHEMICALS 


INC. 


EXPANDS ITS 
PRODUCTION 
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etter-erforming VINYL RESINS & COPOLYMERS 


To meet the ever-increasing demand for BLACAR 
Resins and Copolymers — Cary has once again 
expanded its productive capacity. Cary will be able 
to supply a minimum of 50 million pounds of a 
broad range of PVC resins and copolymers to the 
stereo record, flooring, wire and cable, and shoe 
industries, as well as for countless extrusion, mold- 


ing and calendering applications. A complete line 
of Blacar PVC resins with a full range of molecular 
weights; as well as Blacar copolymers with specific 
flow properties are available for your exacting re- 
quirements. 


Look to Cary as a dependable source of supply — 
and truly dedicated, personalized technical service. 


YOUR INQUIRIES ARE INVITED 
CARY CHEMICALS INC. 
P.O. BOX 1128, New Brunswick, New Jersey 
Plants at East Brunswick, N.J., Flemington, N.J., and Woodside, L.I., N.Y. 
VINYL RESINS —VINYL COPOLYMERS —VINYL COMPOUNDS —SPECIALTY WAXES —HIGH MELTING POINT SYNTHETIC WAXES 
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FROM, FLUID-< 


Brookfield Viscometers 
Cut Viscosity Measurement 
Time To 30 Seconds 


It’s true! Just 30 seconds* in test 
material, and the Brookfield 8-speed 
Synchro-lectric Viscometer gives an 
accurate viscosity reading in centi- 
poises. Brookfield has made viscosity 
a product dimension that you can con- 
trol with accuracy, speed and ease. 
Being portable, you can use Brook- 
fields anywhere . . . in the laboratory, 
field, or on the process site. New illus- 
trated catalog, including interesting 
tips on viscosity control, is yours upon 
request. 


eoeeeereereereeeeeereereneeeee ee 


Viscometran, new in- 
strumentation that automates 
viscosity control under actual 
process conditions. 
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ENGINEERING LABORATORIES 
INCORPORATED 
STOUGHTON 214, MASSACHUSETTS 





RESEARCH 


Corp. of America (White Plains, 
N.Y.) and Carborundum Co. (Niag- 
ara Falls, N.Y.). 

Commercial nuclear power is a 
good way off, but successful plutonium 
research will help bring it nearer. 


PRODUCTS 

Drug Find: Schering Corp. (Bloom- 
field, N.J.) has a new prescription oral 
diuretic, called Naqua, for treating 
edema due to congestive heart failure 
and other causes. It’s a benzothia- 
diazine derivative. 

. 

Detergentproof: A new polyethyl- 
ene molding resin offered by U.S. 
Industrial Chemicals Co. (New York) 
is designed for use in detergent bottles. 
It's called Petrothene 101, features 
high stiffness, stress-crack resistance. 

7 

Active Magnesia: Pilot-plant quan- 
tities of a new, active form of mag- 
nesium oxide are now being pro- 
duced by International Minerals & 
Chemical Corp. (Skokie, Ill.). The 
new grade is aimed at applications 
in neoprene compounding and other 
uses that require small particle size 
(under 2 microns), high reactivity and 
purity (iodine number: 100-115). 

. 

Dry Solutions: Commercial Solvents 
Corp. (New York) has applied for 
patents on its new Dri-Sol line of 
ammoniating solutions, featuring a 
water content of 0.5%. The solutions, 
for use by fertilizer manufacturers in 
preparing mixed plant foods, are avail- 
able in grades ranging from 24% am- 
monia to 76% ammonium nitrate to 
equal parts of each. Conventional am- 
moniating solutions contain 6-12% 
water. The solutions permit 
greater and more effective control 
over the liquid phase and other as- 
pects of mixed fertilizer production. 

e 

UV Absorbers: General Aniline & 
Film Corp.’s (New York) Dyestuff 
and Chemical Division is offering two 
new ultraviolet absorbers, Uvinul N- 
35 and Uvinul N-38, chemically iden- 
tified as substituted acrylonitriles. 
They’re designed for protecting nitro- 
cellulose lacquers against ultraviolet 
degradation, may be of value in other 
systems such as _ butadiene-styrene 
latex, melamine-formaldehyde, urea- 
formaldehyde, epoxy-amine and nylon 
formulations. 
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“TAILORS” NATURAL 
SHELLAC TO CHEMICAL 
REQUIREMENTS 


America’s leading shellac users 
call on Mantrose, the nation’s 
largest shellac research and pro- 
duction center, to “custom- 
tailor’ natural shellac to fit 
today’s exacting processing or 
finishing conditions. 


Mantrose imports the finest 
seed lac. Then chemists and 
processing experts “design” it 
into new shellacs. The undupli- 
cated superiority of natural shel- 
lac is now further enhanced with 
brand new advantages and con- 
trolled processing characteristics 
to improve your end products. 

Chemists and consultants 
from the Mantrose Laboratories 
will be glad to discuss how a 
Mantrose shellac can better suit 
your processing needs. There is 
no charge for this service. 


Established 1919 
The 


Corporation 


IMPORTERS * BLEACHERS * MANUFACTURERS 
99 Park Avenue, 
New York 16, N. Y., MU 7-2762 
Attleboro, Massachusetts 
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@ soluble, t 

®@ free flowing, anti-caking aid 

®@ flavor-enhancing 

®@ pigment-absorbing 

@® non-reacting with other ingredients 
@ fermentation agent 


®@ bland, almost tasteless triturate 


MOST-VERSATILE SUGAR KNOWN 


Lactose is an amazing sugar with unlimited uses. It can improve your ; 

present products and help you develop new ones. It can lower your Ce 

costs, simplify your processing. New uses are being discovered for it k t 

every day. aC 0Se 
Only Western can supply you with me forms of Lactose—five ast WESTERN 

ten granulations. Strict chemical and bacteriological specifications anc 

a rigid quality control program assure highest quality. CONDENSING 
Take a fresh look at the characteristics of Lactose. One of the grades COMPANY 

or granulations may help solve a problem you are working on right now. Appleton, Wisconsin 

For free samples and information, write our Technical Service, Depart- 


World's Largest Producer 
ment 20D. (Tell us the applications you are considering.) 


of Lactose-Pure Milk Sugar 


Distributed Nationally by Chemical Department, McKESSON & ROBBINS, INC. 
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US USCOLITE PLASTIC PIPE 
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*Commonwealth of Virginia, Hampton Roads Sanitation District Commission Treatment Plant at Foot of 44th St., Norfolk, Va. 


Uscolite pipe solves an external corrosion 
problem for sanitation district 


The Uscolite® pipe line installed in this treatment plant* 
carries 150 gallons a minute of a saturated chlorine water 
solution (actually treated sewage water) from the chlor- 
inator to the main sewage line entering the plant. 

Prior to installation of Uscolite, pipe severely corroded 
externally due to the chemical content of the soil and elec- 
trolytic action. Uscolite has eliminated the costly mainte- 
nance and constant replacement of pipe. Uscolite pipe was 
installed above and below ground because it is rigid enough 
to resist soil pressure, yet flexible enough to follow earth 
contours. UscoWeld? Fittings were installed in a fourth the 
usual time, saving many dollars. The welds are as strong 


Mechanical Goods Division 


and permanent as the pipe itself. Clamp-type fittings that 
leak, pull off and impair flow are never needed. Not one foot 
of Uscolite Pipe has ever failed in service, when used in 
accordance with our recommendations. 

USCOLITE ELIMINATES COSTLY PIPE INSTALLATION 
Superintendent of this plant says: “The simplest ‘big’ piping 
job we ever performed. Four men laid 1000 feet of 6” pipe 
per day without a sweat.” 

e * a 
When you think of plastic pipe, think of your “U.S.” Dis- 
tributor. He’s your best on-the-spot source of technical 
aid, quick delivery and quality industrial plastic products. 


+Patent applied for 


United States Rubber 


WORLD'S LARGEST MANUFACTURER OF INDUSTRIAL RUBBER PRODUCTS 


Rockefeller Center, New York 20, N.Y. 


In Canada: Dominion Rubber Company, Ltd. 
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Add Stauffer to the list of nitrogen-fluorine propellant producers. 
The company announced last week that it has prepared pilot-plant quan- 
tities of nitrogen trifluoride and tetrafluorohydrazine (dinitrogen tetra- 
fluoride) and, like Thiokol, it claims to have developed improved process 
techniques (CW Technology Newsletter, April 9). Air Products is already 
producing nitrogen trifluoride on government contract. 





The considerable interest in nitrogen trifluoride may be based 
on its ability to develop greater thrust than chlorine trifluoride. Although 
nitrogen is only a carrier for the fluorine, and chlorine does add to thrust, 
the low molecular weight of nitrogen may more than offset the thrust 
contributed by higher-weight chlorine. 


Bioferm Corp.’s (Wasco, Calif.) Thuricide has become the 
first microbial insecticide to obtain federal registration and exemption 
from a tolerance requirement (residues left on crops after harvest are 
regarded harmless to humans, animals, birds and fish). The pest control 
agent previously held a temporary exemption from a tolerance and an 
experimental permit for shipment and large-scale testing (CW, Dec. 20, 
"58, p. 36). The test program was carried out jointly by Bioferm and 
Stauffer Chemical, which will market the product in two formulations— 
a wettable powder and a dust. U.S. Food and Drug Administration says 
Thuricide may be used on 12 food crops and tobacco. Insects against which 
the product is said to be effective: imported cabbageworm, cabbage looper 
and the tobacco hornworm. 





Dow Chemical claims it has improved its cold-cleaning solvent 
for degreasing metal parts, electrical equipment and some plastics. The 
solvent, called Chlorothene NU, has greater resistance to decomposition, 
can be reused through reclamation in standard distillation units rather 


than in stainless steel or Heresite-lined equipment. 
* 





Production of ketones and aldehydes is promoted by palladium 
catalyst, affixed to silk, according to work at Japan’s Osaka University. 
These catalysts are said to be particularly suited for preparing saturated 
aldehydes and ketones from corresponding unsaturated compounds by 
hydrogenation. The catalysts are made by saturating the fibers with 
palladium chloride then reducing the salt to metal using hydrogen. Silk 
fabric is used because it’s light, has a high ignition point, and permits ready 
passage of reacting chemicals. 





3 
A new killed-virus polio vaccine that’s highly potent, free from 
detectable monkey kidney tissue (possibly hazardous) was reported this 
week by Merck, Sharp & Dohme (West Point, Pa.), division of Merck & Co., 
Inc. Vaccine has produced an immune response to all three types of polio 
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virus in 91% of the children in clinical trials after two doses, compared with 
63% scored by commercial Salk vaccine. 


Details of the new vaccine were presented by Merck’s Maurice 
Hilleman at the 1960 Symposium on Polio Vaccine in Newark, N.J., spon- 
sored by Academy of Medicine of New Jersey, The National Foundation, 
The Medical Society of New Jersey, and the New Jersey State Dept. of 
Health. 

- 

Evaluation of new refrigeration processes will be one of the goals 
of a new research effort at Battelle Memorial Institute (Columbus, O.). 
Operating under a one-year contract from the Air Force’s Rome Air De- 
velopment Center, Battelle will include both established and experimental 
cooling systems in its study. Among them: high-speed centrifugal com- 
pressors, Peltier cooling units, and the Stirling and azeotropic cycles. The 
Air Force’s immediate interest is in improving the over-all effectiveness of 
ground-based electronic equipment. 





Southwest Research Institute is also researching cooling systems, 
hopes to come up with a full-scale, air-cooled, direct-fired, double-effect 
lithium bromide air-conditioning unit for test runs by late summer. The 
San Antonio institute had previously shown that the double-effect evapora- 
tion principle resulted in improved performance over the conventional, 
single-effect lithium bromide cycle and the ammonia-water-fixed gas process. 





But the work was with water-cooled equipment; there is now a shift in 
emphasis to air-cooled units. 
« 

Promising research in cholesterol-lowering compounds was re- 
ported by Eastman Kodak’s Distillation Products Industries (Rochester, 
N.Y.) at last week’s meeting of the American Institute of Nutrition in 
Chicago. DPI researchers David Herting and Philip Harris say that two 
plant sterol derivatives have shown greater effectiveness than the original 
sterols in lowering tissue levels of cholesterol in rats. The new compounds— 
soy steryl polyethylene glycol 1000 succinate and the potassium salt of soy 
steryl-2-carbamatoglutaric acid—are next slated for clinical testing for their 
effects in human beings. 





* 
A new herbicide aimed specifically at weeds in cornfields is now 
being marketed by Monsanto Chemical Co. (St. Louis). Called Randox T, 
it’s a pre-emergence material that kills both broadleaf and grassy annual 
weeds at a cost of about $3/acre. An older compound, Randox, is still 
available for treating grassy annual weeds alone. 
* 
Fluor Corp. Ltd. is closing its research facilities at Whittier, 
Calif., and absorbing research technologists into other company divisions 
as part of a cost-reduction program. The company, which revealed a loss of 
$229,278 at its annual meeting (CW, March 26, p. 87), still hopes to reverse 


the trend in last-half ‘60. It will continue some research activities—for 
example, in process development and the wood products division. 
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Build them in with 


FLEXOL plasticizers! 


The many different end uses for vinyl] 

plastics each demand special properties. 

Each of Carsipe’s 15 FLexot plasticizers 

is designed to contribute one or more 

ere? iy distinctive properties. Our technical rep- 

Pe isiccill ; resentatives can help you select the plas- 
ticizer that will do your job best! 

FLEXOL plasticizers DOP, 426, and 810 
are designed to give an excellent balance 
of properties—good compatibility, low 
volatility, low-temperature flexibility, and 
superior electrical qualities. Other FLEXOL 
primary plasticizers have specialized prop- 
erties. FLeExot 10-10 possesses low 
volatility and good extraction resistance; 
FLExoL 380 imparts outstanding lacquer 
mar resistance; and FLExoL CC-55 has good 
viscosity characteristics and excellent 
fusing action in plastisols. 

For vinyl plastics that must perform at 
extremely low temperatures, there are three 
special plasticizers, FLExOL A-26, 10-A, and 
TOF. These are used to make viny] plastics 
that are both impact resistant and flexible 
at temperatures as low as —70°C, 

In some cases, CARBIDE has developed 
a plasticizer for a single use. For example, 
FLEXOL Plasticizer 3GH is used for the 
polyvinyl butyral interlayer in safety glass. 
This plasticizer increases adhesion and elim- 
inates the need for edge sealing. Besides 
Fiexo: 3GH, Carpive produces six other 
special-purpose plasticizers, FLExo: 3GO, 
iGO, 8N8, R-2H, and B-400. 

All 15 Frexor plasticizers are available 
from distribution points throughout the 
country. And, because of CarBipe’s wide 
variety of plasticizers, you can take advan- 
tage of the savings from combination tank 
car, tank wagon, and drum orders in LCL 
or carload orders. For more information 
on FLexo plasticizers, call the nearest 
CARBIDE office or write Department B, Union 
Carbide Chemicals Company, Division of 
Union Carbide Corporation, 270 Park Ave., 


New York 17, New York. 


FLExoLand UnionCarsibEare registered trade marks. 


UNION CARBIDE 
CHEMICALS COMPANY 


UNION 
CARBIDE 








ADMINISTRATION 


CW PHOTO-—ROBERT HUNTZINCER 


Nease’s President Nease pauses reflectively on inspection trip of plant (left) and new office building 


Nease’'s Small-Firm Formula: Grow, 


When shareholders of Nease Chem- 
ical Co. assemble next week at State 
College, Pa., for the firm’s annual 
meeting, company President Aubrey 
Nease will be ready for them, armed 
with an impressive list of last year’s 
accomplishments, next year’s plans. 
The most striking: the firm has built 
sales to $3 million—with 12-14% 
profits—in about eight years, and in 
toughly competitive fields for small 
companies. 

Nease, whose two major aims are 
growth and independence, is appar- 
ently much more interested in build- 
ing his company into a strong CPI 
factor than in making a quick gain 
for himself. Still, gains have been 
sizable — over the past seven years 
he has brought initial investors a 90- 
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fold appreciation and has steadfastly 
shunned absorption by bigger firms. 
The 70-man company is still strong- 


ly on the growth trail. Nease this: 


week is purchasing Neochem Prod- 
ucts Co. (Neosho, Mo.) as a wholly 
owned subsidiary. The subsidiary will 
market a new rodenticide, Diphacin, 
Nease’s first consumer product. Other 
actions coming up: 

e Ground breaking will take 
place at the end of this month for a 
new multiproduct manufacturing 
plant near Wingate, Pa. 

e New $75,000 executive head- 
quarters and _ research laboratories 
will be opened early next month ad- 
jacent to the present manufacturing 
plant at State College. 

e Construction will begin within 


a few months on new offices at Fer- 
nald, O. 

Nease Chemical’s corporate image 
reflects the personality of its presi- 
dent, who refuses to run with the 
pack. His philosophy has yielded an 
easily discernible payoff to stockhold- 
ers and the company. Nease has posted 
a better-than-75% average annual 
rate of sales increase since it started. 
Last year the company showed a 
13.2% net profit on its sales of $3- 
million—a margin most companies 
envy, few match. 

Not for Sale: During the past four 
years Nease has turned down pur- 
chase bids from about 50 customers, 
competitors and others. The com- 
pany’s record, says Nease, makes it 
attractive to larger corporations, al- 
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(right), with assistant Eaken. 


Go It Alone 


ways anxious to complement their 
lines. 


Most recent proposal — and it 
made Nease hesitate “for a few mo- 
ments” —- came from a large in- 


vestment banking firm. “From a dol- 
lar standpoint, most companies would 
have succumbed,” Nease believes, but 
he’s determined to remain independ- 
ent. Rather than having to play ball 
on somebody else’s team, Nease is 
aiming for the big leagues on his 
own. 

High Profit Worries: But if the 
company’s profit margin is attractive 
to some, it’s a source of bother to 
others, namely a few board mem- 
bers and stockholders who fear it 
could cause the loss of sales. For 
example, says Nease, who charac- 
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teristically doesn’t worry about it at 
all, one of Nease’s biggest customers 
once questioned the usual 12-14% 
net profit, which the company almost 
flamboyantly maintains. “But,” Nease 
explains, “our prices were competitive. 
We got their contract.” 

Nease welcomes competition, and 
more than 90% of the business is 
competitive. Most of it is repeat busi- 
ness, about 70% being under con- 
tract. Nease points out that “although 
our competitors operate on a 5% 
profit margin, we can do better be- 
cause we’re more efficient.” 

Its product mix: 70% is pharmaceu- 
tical intermediates; 20% is detergent 
intermediates; the rest is special order 
work. 

Organization Men: Nease’s pen- 
chant for individuality extends to his 
management team. He believes the 
company’s efficiency stems from a 
solid management core. “We have the 
management nucleus of a larger or- 
ganization,” says Nease, referring to 
the company’s somewhat top-heavy 
structure, “but we’re heading for big- 
ger things and we'll be ready for 
them, as far as our management is 
concerned.” 

His management nucleus makes up 
the company’s active board of di- 
rectors — Rod Eaken, assistant to 
Nease; a mechanical engineer and 
two production engineers; four re- 
search chemists and the purchasing 
agent. These men would rather double 
in brass than see the company stay 
small. For example, company engi- 
neers design and help build facili- 
ties, the PA doubles as pilot for the 
company plane. 

Indeed it was the large organiza- 
tion aspect that was mainly respon- 
sible for the company’s changing its 
name from Pedlow-Nease Chemical 
Co. In ’56, Nease’s partner, Wesley 
Pedlow, thought the company was 
growing too large, away from the 
original concept he and Nease had 
had (CW, Oct. 31, ’53). Because he 
was more optimistic about the com- 
pany’s future, Nease bought out Ped- 
low’s interests, determined to carve 
a place for his company in the chemi- 
cal process industries. 

Manpower below the top level is 
important too, Nease stresses: ““We’ve 
never had a man quit, only had to 
let a few go. We're not unionized, 


and most of our men work more 
than the guaranteed 40 hours, since 
usually we’re on a seven-day week.” 

Absentee Ownership: But the small 
organization presents its problems. 
“If you want to see Aubrey Nease,” 
say his associates, “you stand a better 
chance of running into him anywhere 
but at his company’s four locations.” 
Nease is on the go most of the time 
— sometimes even selling—through- 
out the country and abroad, where 
the firm has small but growing inter- 
ests. In addition, he is president of 
Phillips-Foscue Corp. (High Point, 
N. C.), a manufacturer of flexible 
polyurethane foams, in which Nease 
Chemical Co. owns a 20% equity 
interest. 

With such demands on him Nease 
finds solace in the fact that the com- 
pany’s not faced with two of the 
usual problems of a small outfit, fi- 
nancing and sales. “Our biggest prob- 
lem is time,” Nease asserts. “We are 
all extremely busy and under pres- 
sure. I guess we're taking another 
step in growth. Soon we'll require a 
substantial increase in personnel.” 

A Basic Future: Nease’s chosen 
spot in the industry is basically one 
of independence, since his business 
depends mostly on the quality of 
products sold, rather than the fickle- 
ness of the consumer public. Some 
trade sources eye Nease with envy. 
In sum, they say, the company’s inter- 
mediates position is tops: “It’s close 
enough to finished products for a high 
markup but far enough away from 
consumer products to have no pro- 
motion and merchandising worries.” 

Nease makes big plans and gets 
his company to follow through, as 
evidenced by company growth. He 
sees the company’s future as con- 
tinued expansion in its present type 
of work but with increased emphasis 
on research, designed “to give us a 
more basic position in industry.” 
Nease foresees “no pioneering of 
fields, but I think there are certain 
areas where we could gain industry 
identity with certain products.” He’ll 
push for more pharmaceutical inter- 
mediates, more end-products suitable 
for marketing by others. 

Nease’s plans, he thinks, have been 
successful thus far. For the future: 
grow big, become strong, go it alone 
— Nease is not for sale. 
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A Message to Executives 
Seeking a New Plant Site 


Check these 3 Important 
Plant Location Advantages in 


PENNSYLVANIA 


100% financing 
for your new plant 


Complete financing on lease- 
purchase plan—low interest rate— 
deferred amortization. Plant 
“shells” now being readied for 
completion. Inspection welcomed. 


Excellent “tax climate” 


No state personal income tax— 
no machinery or inventory taxes 
—no graduated state tax rates— 
no direct state property tax— 
manufacturing activities in Penn- 
sylvania are exempted from capi- 
talstock, franchise, and sales taxes. 


Plant location services 


Staff specialists available to serve 
industry, engineering firms, man- 
agement consultants, industrial 
realtors and others with fully de- 
tailed plant location data. 





For free copy of pamphlets on 
these Pennsylvania Plant Loca- 
tion Advantages, write or call: 


PENNSYLVANIA DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 
South Office Building 
763 State Street, Harrisburg, Pa. 
Phone: CEdar 4-2912 


0 0 

















ADMINISTRATION 


Haze in Death Valley 


Furnace Creek Inn, U. S. Borax & 
Chemical Corp.’s plush Death Valley, 
Calif., resort, last week came under 
the glare of a House investigating 
committee searchlight in Washing- 
ton, D. C. The committee is looking 
into a million-dollar land deal in- 
volving National Park Service land 
and the inn. 

The Government Information Sub- 
committee is asking why documents 
about the deal are being withheld 
under “executive privilege” by the 
Interior Dept. unless there are some 
“questionable practices” involved. 

The National Park Service owns 
200 acres upstream from Furnace 
Creek Inn and planned to build a 
headquarters, museum and recreation 
area on it. U. S. Borax, apparently 
fearing that precious water would be 
diverted from its resort, reportedly 
offered the Park Service 400 acres 
downstream in exchange for the 200 
upstream acres, with promises to 
leave plenty of water. 

The subcommittee is trying to get 
hold of a 66-page memo prepared 
by an Interior Dept. solicitor. The 
department says it contains not only 
legal references to the land deal but 
also “allegations, partly by innuendo, 
against career government officials of 
every administration since 1927.” 

Interior is considering turning the 
memo over to the Justice Dept. for 
possible litigation. For this reason it 
has refused to let the Congressional 
committee see it. 


AntipollutionAutoLaw 


California, front-running state in 
legislative attacks on smog and air 
pollution, has passed a much-dis- 
cussed bill that will eventually require 
installation of exhaust-control devices 
on automobiles registered in pollu- 
tion-plagued counties. 

At least two process-oriented firms 
may benefit from the markets that the 
new law may create, according to ob- 
servers. One is Universal Oil Prod- 
ucts, which has developed a catalytic 
exhaust purifier, called Purezaust, that 
UOP claims can last for 20,000 miles 
of driving. The other firm is Thomp- 
son-Ramo-Wooldridge, which, in con- 
junction with the Chrysler Corp., has 
produced a mechanical afterburner 
supposed to last the life of the car. 


Although the firms won’t comment as 
yet on prices of the products, rough 
estimates are $50 for the catalytic 
device, $150 for the afterburner. 

There may be other accruals to 
CPI firms. The California legislature 
turned down a proposal to build a 
laboratory for the testing of exhaust 
devices, will instead farm work out 
to private firms. 


No Brandname Ban 


Despite sporadic reports of renewed 
interest by state governments in urg- 
ing substitution of generically named 
drugs for tradenamed ones, a CHEMI- 
CAL WEEK check of major drug 
manufacturers shows little worry that 
the problem will worsen. 

The generics-vs.-brandnames battle 
has been getting more attention since 
the Kefauver hearings on drug pric- 
ing began. Witnesses suggesting that 
patients ask their doctors to prescribe 
drugs by the lower-priced generic 
name, rather than by the _ higher- 
priced brandname, were given wide- 
spread publicity. 

As a result, reports have circu- 
lated that a number of states are 
considering more rigid enforcement 
of their directives urging welfare 
agencies, hospitals, and the like, to 
use generic titles whenever possible. 

Drug manufacturers are worried that 
Michigan, Pennsylvania, Ohio and 
California — among others — are 
discussing making such substitutions 
compulsory. Already, for example, 
New York state lists a number of 
brand drugs that it considers can be 
replaced with generics, and so does 
Massachusetts. 

Action, Reaction: Further stirring 
up the industry were two directives 
issued in the past few months in Con- 
necticut. The first was a letter from 
the director of the Connecticut wel- 
fare department to the state’s doctors 
and pharmacists. In the letter the 
department said it “cannot pay for 
tradename drugs when non-tradename 
equivalents are available at lower 
prices.” The letter conveyed the de- 
partment decision that “the regula- 
tion must be fully and firmly en- 
forced.” 

Drug firms, doctors and pharma- 
cists sought further clarification, since 
state law prohibits pharmacists from 
substituting one drug for another on 
prescriptions. A second letter from 
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IN YOUR IMPROVED PRODUCTS... 








Jefferson Polyethylene Glycols attend a shaving 


His day begins surrounded by profitable ap- 
plications for Jefferson Polyethylene Glycols. In the 
shaving cream, deodorant, hair preparation, electro- 
plating of razor and water faucets, cellophane on 
cigarette pack, acetate yarn of his robe, ink and pa- 
per of the newspaper, and even as an herbicide that 
contributed to his orange juice. And long before five 
o'clock shadow time, his day will be touched by a 
hundred other products made better with polyethyl- 
ene glycols. 


Ethylene and Propylene Oxides, Glycols, Dichlorides, Carbonates 
SURFONIC® Surface-Active Agents * Ethanolamines + Morpholine 
N-Alkyl Morpholines + Polyethylene and Polypropylene Glycols 
Piperazine * Piperazine Salts * Nonyl Phenol + Caustic Soda 


HOUSTON + NEW YORK + CHICAGO + CLEVELAND + CHARLOTTE © LOS ANGELES 


Jefferson is an excellent source for induStrial 
grade polyethylene glycols in molecular weights from 
200 to 6000. U.S. P. polyethylene glycols 400 and 
4000 are also available. You are assured of on-schedule 
deliveries in any quantity desired . . . tank cars or 
tank wagons, drums, or bags. For technical bulletins, 
samples, or specific help in the handling, storage, or 
applications of polyethylene glycols, depend on. . 
Jefferson Chemical Company, Inc., 1121 Walker 
Avenue, P. O. Box 303, Houston 1, Texas. 
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PQ offers the widest choice of 
silicates (over 70 products; 25 
dry forms). You get the right one 
to insure the most efficient per- 
formance in your process. 


Available coast to coast from 
plants located in Anderson, Ind.; 
Baltimore, Md.; Buffalo, N. Y.; 
Chester, Pa.; Jeffersonville, Ind.; 
Kansas City, Kansas; Rahway, 
N. J.; St. Louis, Mo.; Utica, Il. 
and from associate companies, 
Philadelphia Quartz Company of 
Calif. plants located in Berkeley 
and Los Angeles, California; Ta- 
coma, Wash.; National Silicates, 
Ltd., with plants in Toronto and 
Valleyfield, Canada. 


All of this plus the benefit of a 
century’s experience in silicate 
manufacture and uses. 


When you need silicate informa- 
tion, test samples or prices, call 
PQ (telephone Philadelphia 
MArket 7-7200). 


PHILADELPHIA QUARTZ COMPANY 


1150 Public Ledger Bidg., Philadelphia 6, Pa. 


Trademarks Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


gy) PQ SOLUBLE SILICATES 


DISTRIBUTORS IN OVER 65 CITIES 





ADMINISTRATION 


the welfare commissioner revised the 
first. In it, the department “strongly 
urged” physicians to prescribe in gen- 
eric terms whenever possible. It went 
on to say that “the pharmacist is ex- 
pected to supply such generic prep- 
arations at a reasonable cost that does 
not sacrifice quality. . . . It is re- 
quired that, when a drug is dispensed 
and billed to the Welfare Dept. by 
its nonproprietary name, it must be 
equal in pharmacologic and _thera- 
peutic qualities to its tradename equiv- 
alent.” 

There is some concern by drug 
companies that such phraseology 
seems to put the choice of drugs 
squarely in the lap of the pharmacist. 
And he, they claim, is not equipped 
to make judgments they consider only 
doctors are competent to make. Com- 
panies claim, moreover, as did Olin 
Mathieson’s E. R. Squibb Division in 
a widely publicized letter, that such 
directives infer that just because two 
drugs have the same generic name 
they are identical in quality or effec- 
tiveness. 

Expectations: Although interest in 
the subject seems to have renewed, 
only a few states have taken specific 
steps, and drug companies aren't too 
upset. With the exception of Squibb, 
none has made a public show of its 
attitude toward the Connecticut di- 
rective, and none report active efforts 
to step up campaigns against such 
directives. 


LABOR 


No Change: At Union Carbide’s 
Texas City, Tex., plant, Local 10, 
Process and Control Engineers Union, 
failed to upset incumbent Local 711, 
Texas City Metal Trades Council, as 
bargaining agent for 1,900 workers. 
In a decisive election, the trade coun- 
cil got 1,163 votes, PACE received 
451, while 157 employees voted for 
no union. 

e 

Borax Hike: U. S. Borax & Chem- 
ical and Local 85, International 
Chemical Workers Union, at Boron, 
Calif., have agreed on a new con- 
tract calling for a wage increase 
averaging 25¢/hour over a two-year 
period. The 25¢ package represents 
a 4% increase of present base wage 
rates during each of the two years 
of the new agreement, plus payment 
by the company of additional premi- 


ums for  hospital-medical surgical 
costs. The new contract was settled 
two weeks prior to the expiration of 
the union’s old contract. 
e 

Construction Contract: The first 
contract signed this year between a 
major construction craft union and a 
contracting group is a two-year pact 
between Gulf Coast Piping Contrac- 
tors Assn. and Pipefitters Local 195. 
Agreement calls for a possible max- 
imum 25¢/hour increase — 12.5¢ 
at once and 12.5¢ a year from now 
— in wages or pension payments, 
at the discretion of the union. 


KEY CHANGES 


Ira W. Hutchison to president, Dow 
Corning International S.A., new sub- 
sidiary, Dow Corning Corp. (Mid- 
land, Mich.). 

Michael G. O’Neil to president, 
Thomas F. O’Neil to vice-chairman, 
board of directors, John O’Neil to 
chairman, finance committee, and 
L. A. McQueen to executive vice- 
president, General Tire & Rubber 
Co. (Akron, O.). 

Sidney D. Kirkpatrick and Dallas 
S. Townsend to board of directors, 
General Aniline & Film Corp. (New 
York). 

Roy V. Schwab to chairman of the 
board, E. V. Staude to president, 
Leonard deKarr to executive vice- 
president, Brunswick Drug Co. (Los 
Angeles). 

Harry B. Warner to president, B. 
F. Goodrich Chemical Co., division 
of The B. F. Goodrich Co. (Akron, 


W. Alec Jordan to board of di- 
rectors, American Alcolac Corp. 
(Baltimore). 

John W. Brice to president, Car- 
ter division, and Joseph L. Seger to 
vice-president, public affairs, parent 
company, Humble Oil & Refining Co., 
(Houston). 

Kenneth C. Loughlin to president, 
James R. Kennedy to financial vice- 
president, Celanese Corp. 

Quincy A. Shaw, Jr., to president, 
Bonneville, Ltd. (Wendover, Utah). 

Leonard A. Pierce, Jr., to presi- 
dent, Brown Co. (Berlin, N.H.). 

William B. Yarborough to vice- 
president, National Aniline Division, 
Allied Chemical Corp. (New York). 
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Photomacrograph shows perfect 
bead form of AMBERLITE 200, 
free from cracks and crazes. 


AMBERLITE 200 


Introducing new durability for lon Exchange Resins 


AMBERLITE 200 represents an entirely new concept in 
polymer chemistry. A high capacity, strongly acidic 
cation exchange resin, AMBERLITE 200 has physical 
and chemical stability unmatched by any available 
cation exchange resin. 


These are some of the outstanding features of 
AMBERLITE 200 . . . high resistance to oxidation, 
especially in water containing chlorine, oxygen and 
metals such as iron, copper and manganese; perfect 
bead form, free of cracks and crazes; high attrition 
resistance; stability over the entire pH range; insolu- 
bility in all common solvents. 


In addition to water treatment in either hydrogen 
or sodium cycle operation AMBERLITE 200 has un- 
usual value in the treatment of highly concentrated 
solutions such as sucrose and glucose, where resin 
dehydration causes rapid failure of conventional 
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exchangers. Resistance to oxidation makes 
AMBERLITE 200 useful in treatment of highly aggres- 
sive solutions such as chromic acid or where high 
operating temperatures are involved. 


Write for full information and samples on this 
radically new AMBERLITE resin. 


AMBERLITE is a trademark, Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. and in principal 
foreign countries. 


Chemicals for Industry 


ida ROHM & HAAS 


COMPANY 


THE RESINOUS PRODUCTS DIVISION 
Washington Square, Philadelphia 5, Pa. 
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Industry-wide increased prices for agricultural-grade potash 
—initiated by U.S. Borax & Chemical (CW Market Newsletter, April 16)— 
will likely be in effect by July 1. Late last week some producers indicated 
that new prices—about $1.80/ton higher than now—would be posted 
this week. Others were stalling to see how the higher tabs would be re- 
ceived, but expressed no opposition to the move. First to follow was Potash 
Co. of America, which posted a revised schedule early this week. 





The revisions are not unexpected—there has been prolonged 
speculation that increases this summer were likely (CW, July 11, ’59, 
p. 87; CW Market Newsletter, Jan. 2). 


Pricing position of National Potash is unique among U.S. pro- 
ducers. Because of an unusual contract, it can only “go along” with price 
trends, not set by them. Reason: National last year contracted with Chicago- 
based Farmers Fertilizer Cooperative to have the co-op distribute virtually 
all of National’s potash output at prevailing market tags (CW, July 11, 
'59, p. 87). The contract also says National can’t initiate changes; in effect, 
it has no choice but to do whatever the potash industry decides to do. 

« 

Dow Chemical’s fluorspar mill in Mexico will be completed 
early this summer by Dow’s subsidiary, La Domincia S.A. de C.V. It’s 
on the Rio Grande, near Big Bend National Park. La Domincia is now 
mining and stockpiling metallurgical-grade fluorspar ore from its Pico 
Etereo deposits, 25 miles from the mill. It will process the ore by conven- 
tional flotation methods. Output is pegged at 100 tons/day of acid-grade 
concentrate. 








Concentrate will be trucked across the Rio Grande to a ship- 
ping terminal near Marathon, in Brewster County, Texas. 


Dow’s Mexican activities contribute to the general dominance 
of U.S. fluorspar markets by imports (CW, April 9, p. 84). Other US. 
firms reportedly interested in seeking Mexican fluorspar deposits—from 
which largest U.S. imports now come—include Alcoa, Reynolds, Du Pont. 
Pennsalt, and General Chemical. 





A program to conserve U.S. helium—vital in defense needs— 
was approved last week by the House Interior Committee. It would be 
set up under a bill approved by the committee and follows, in general, 
the lines suggested by the Interior Dept. (CW Market Newsletter, March 
19), which operates the government’s helium plants. 





Under terms of the bill—introduced by Rep. Walter Rogers 
(D., Tex.)—the Secretary of the Interior would be authorized to contract 
with private interests for purchase of helium at a fair market price. The 
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bill would also allow the Secretary to permit private ownership of helium 
properties and permit cooperative agreements, and authorize him to con- 
tract for helium production and research. 


A 1,000-tons/day sulfur recovery unit is now onstream at the 
gas processing plant of Societe Nationale de Petroles d’Aquitaine (Lacq, 
France). A twin unit will be put into use in a few months, to bring SNPA 
total processing capacity to 750 million cu.ft./day, and sulfur recovery 
of 4,000 long tons/day. 





Newest flexible packaging film is Kordite 1500, a heat-sealing, 
biaxially oriented polypropylene film said to offer twice the moisture 
protection of cellophane. The film, introduced last week by Kordite Co. 
(Macedon, N.Y.), division of National Distillers and Chemical Corp., is 
currently undergoing extensive field testing in a variety of packaging appli- 
cations. It’s aimed at the $700-million/year packaging-materials market, 
is expected to sell for less than premium cellophanes. Development price 
is about 3.5¢/1,000 sq.in. in %2-mil thickness; estimated production price 
is about half that. Prospective users are now being supplied with develop- 
mental quantities from semicommercial production. 





Chief difference between Kordite 1500 and another packaging 
film entry, Cryovac L., is in application. Cryovac L, produced by W. R. 
Grace & Co.’s Cryovac Division (CW, March 26, p. 78), is an irradiated, 
biaxially-stretched polyethylene packaging film. Its features: low cost 
(3¢/1,000 sq.in. in %-mil thickness), oxygen permeability, shrinkability 
and clearness. Cryovac L can be processed on conventional machines, 
heat-sealed between 300 and 500 F, shrunk to the contours of the pack- 
aged item. 


Kordite 1500, unlike other thermoplastic films, operates on most 
existing automatic cellophane packaging machines, is applicable for over- 
wrapping consumer items requiring moisture protection. Other qualities 
claimed include high tensile strength (20,000-40,000 psi.), sparkle, clarity 
and stiffness, without low-temperature brittleness. Normal coverage of 
Kordite 1500 in %-mil thickness is 50,000 sq.in./Ib., compared with 
20,000 sq.in./Ib. for 1-mil-thick cellophane. 


SELECTED PRICES CHANGES—WEEK ENDING APRIL 18, 1960 


Change New Price 

UP 
Bismuth nitrate, cryst., 250-lb. dms Be $0.17 $2.25 
Bismuth subcarbonate, USP, 150-lb. dms. .. 0.50 3.70 
Bismuth subnitrate, NF, 200-lb. dms., f.0.b. wks. 0.50 3.15 
DOWN 
Benzyl benzoate, USP, 50-lb. dms. ....... ; 
Manganese sulfate, frt. grade, 65% MnSOsz, bgs., 
c.l., divd. SE, ton n rie ve 11.00 86.50 
Tin, metal (Straits) ..... 35 0.01 0.99 


All prices per pound unless quantity is quoted. 








$0.02 $0.60 
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AKROSOL 


i Noted for stability, Aerosol 22 is 
CYANANM I DW _— effective in polymerizing styrene and 


styrene-ethyl acrylate copolymers. 
It should also find use in the polymerization of ethy! acrylate, butyl acrylate and other acrylic esters 
and vinyl monomers. Other applications are numerous and varied—in emulsifying wax and oil 
emulsions—in demulsifying water-in-oil emulsions — defloculating certain pigments — dispersing 
in aqueous systems. For interesting technical data, send coupon today. 


SOME PRODUCTS OF CYANAMID’S PROCESS CHEMICALS DEPT.: 
ACCOBOND® Resins * AEROMET® Metallurgical Additive American Cyanamid Company 
AEROSOL® Surfactants * Ammonium Sulfate * CYQUEST 40° Process Chemicals Department 
Sequestering Agent * Mineral Acids * Aluminum Sulfate 30 Rockefeller Plaza 

Products marketed under the trademark AERO are: New York 20, N. Y. 
Calcium Carbide * Calcium Cyanamide * Cyanuric Chloride * Dicyandiamide Please send me free technical booklet, 
Glycolonitrile * Guanidine Hydrochloride * HCN (Liquid Hydrocyanic Acid) AEROSOL 22 SURFACE ACTIVE AGENT 
Maleic Anhydride * Melamine * Metallic Stearates * Phthalic Anhydride Nome. 


nn 


AMERICAN CYANAMID COMPANY Address 


PROCESS CHEMICALS DEPARTMENT « 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N.Y. a State 
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Chemicals from Armour for the plastics 


Manufacturers of plastics and plastic products fre- 
quently are faced with production problems such as 
poor mold release, blocking, electro-static build-up 
on surfaces and inadequate dispersion of pigments. 
These problems and many others are being solved 
through the use of Armour Aliphatic Organic Chemi- 
cals. The cost and time-savings these versatile chem- 
icals effect are worth the attention of every manufac- 
turer of plastics and plastic products. 


Mold Release and Anti-block Agents 


When improper mold release of polyethylene occurs 
it necessitates costly and time-consuming operations. 
Two examples of ‘extra’ operations are, between- 
cycle release sprays and frequent cleaning of molds 
and extrusion dies. Poor anti-block properties lead 
to storage difficulties with stacked film and molded 
products. 


Armour’s Armid® chemicals (Aliphatic Amides) 
act effectively in solving these problems. The Armids 
migrate to the surface of the polymer film and act as 
slip or release agents during both extrusion and stor- 
age. In most cases only as little as 0.05% of chemical 
is necessary. Polyethylene films modified with an 
Armid chemical can easily be used in high-speed 
packaging operations. In addition, polyethylene 
molding equipment will cycle faster, less time is spent 
cleaning molds, and there is no need for between- 
cycle sprays. The anti-block properties are passed on 
to the finished products so there are no stacking or 
nesting problems while in storage. 


Armids for piastic film for food ers of 
plastic film for food packaging should be particularly 
interested in the use of Armid HT (Stearamide) and 
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Armid O (Oleamide). Both of these Armour chemi- 
cals are listed as acceptable by the Food & Drug Ad- 
ministration for use in the food packaging field. 


Anti-Static Agents 


Viny!|—Electro-static build-up in vinyl products is a 
common and annoying problem. Production costs 
may be unnecessarily high because slip sheeting or 
other special handling during production and ship- 
ment is needed, and severe arcing may occur during 
calendering operations. In addition, the finished 
product will still retain the static charge, causing new 
problems for the user—unsightly dust collections on 
display items, annoying shocks built up on automo- 
bile seat covers. 


Surface treatment of the plastic or vinyl has been 
used to prevent electro-static build-up, but this 
method of treatment introduces a new set of diffi- 
culties—limited protection time and water spotting 
(an extra operation if buffing is required after drying). 


Search for a better method of eliminating static 
led Armour to investigate the incorporation of an 
internal anti-static agent. At present, Armour’s Etho- 
fat® C/25 and 60/15 and Ethoquad® C/12 are being 
incorporated into vinyl formulations. These poly- 
ethoxylated chemicals not only eliminate the pro- 
duction and shipping problems involved, but provide 
the anti-static property to the finished product. 


Makers of pigmented plastics will be especially 
interested in recent work with Armour’s aliphatic- 
organic coated pigments. When coated pigments 
are incorporated into polyvinyl chloride plastisols 
they impart internal anti-static properties to the 
fused sheet. 


Fiber-glass— When producing resin fiber-glass struc- 
tures, such as boats or chairs, a mixture of glass 
rovings and resin is sprayed onto a mold. As the 
rovings are delivered to the chopping head an electro- 
static charge is developed that causes the rovings to 
migrate to the nearest source of an opposite charge, 
the metallic spray-gun. 
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industry 


To overcome this problem, a water solution of 
Arquad® 12-50 (quaternary ammonium chloride) is 
used to coat the glass rovings, before they are used 
in the spray-gun. Work stoppages to clean clogged 
nozzles are cut sharply and it has been reported that 
there is an actual increase in the bonding strength of 
the resins to the glass. 


Pigment Dispersants 


Manufacturers of plastisols and other plastics that 
require pigments should take note of Armour’s new 
combination of Arquad 2C and Ethomeen® 8/12, a 
polyethoxylated amine. Latests reports indicate that 
the use of these chemicals for pigment dispersion can 
result in numerous advantages in production and 
finished product. 


After several months aging, plastisols 
with Armour chemicals (at left) remain fivid. 





Using pigments coated with these chemicals, man- 
ufacturers can improve viscosity stability in plasti- 
sols, lower initial viscosity, maintain longer working 
periods for the plastisols, and reduce water and 
soapy-water extraction. Coatings of Arquad 2C and 
Ethomeen S/12 will also result in reduced processing 
time for inclusion of the pigment into the plastisol. 


For additional information on all these Armour 
chemicals for the plastics industry, and for samples 
for your own testing, use the convenient coupon. 
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NEW DEVELOPMENTS FROM ARMOUR 


Armid O 


for polypropylene and low pressure 
polyethylene 


Some of the most recent ideas in the plas- 
tics industry have come from manufactur- 
ers who are investigating new plastic 
materials. 

Two such materials, that have come to 
light, are polypropylene and low pressure 
polyethylene. With the increasing use of 
these versatile materials, the need for 
certain formulation improvements has 
become apparent. 

In keeping pace with these current 
developments, manufacturers examined 
the possibilities of using Armid O in the 
modification of polypropylene and low 
pressure polyethylene. Initial investiga- 
tion has indicated that Armid O is effective 
in preventing blocking in these plastics, 
and imparts the same advantages that it 
does in polyethylene —improved extru- 
sion and more easily handled products. 

For additional information on Armid O 
for polypropylene and low pressure poly- 
ethylene, and for samples for your own 
testing, use the convenient coupon. 











Leader in progressive fatty acid chemistry 
Armour Industrial Chemical Company 


© Division of Armour and Company 


Send for information and samples cea 


Send additional information on: 


Mold release and anti-block agents 
Anti-static agents 

Pigment dispersants 

Armid O for polypropylene and 
low-pressure polyethylene 


Send a sample of 





NAME 





TITLE 





COMPANY 





ADDRESS. 





CITY STATE. 





Cw-4-60 


Armour Industrial Chemical Company + 110 N. Wacker Dr., Chicago 6, Ill. 








a new source for... 
propylene oxide- propylene glycol 





polypropylene glycols... 





Olin Mathieson is now offering propylene products 
from extensive new facilities being completed at the 
Doe Run plant in Kentucky. Propylene Oxide—starting 
point for the manufacture of propylene glycol and 
other derivatives. Propylene Glycol—with proved appli- 
cations in the manufacture of cellophane, for keeping 
tobacco moist, in food, beverages, drugs, polyester 


resins, cosmetics and plasticizers. Polypropylene 
Glycols—used to make foams for crash pads, for gar- 
ments, refrigeration insulation and to strengthen con- 
struction between sheets of aluminum in air frames. 


For complete information on the new Olin Mathieson 
propylene polyols—or helpful technical assistance, 
write to Olin Mathieson. 2204 


Olin Mathieson 


CHEMICALS DIVISION, NEW YORK 22, N.Y. 


CHENMECAELS 


ETHYLENE OXIDE* ETHYLENE GLYCOLS: POLYETHYLENE GLYCOLS: PROPYLENE OXIDE* PROPYLENE GLYCOLS 
POLYPROPYLENE GLYCOLS « ETHANOLAMINES « GLYCOL ETHERS +« SURFACTANTS ¢ ETHYLENE DICHLORIDE 
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‘Glass—for headiamps, process piping, fibers, as well as lab ware-—is largest single outlet for borax in U.S. 


WHAT’S AHEAD FOR 


SS 0ron/ Borax’: 


by Donald Taylor and Grover Collins : oy ee ae 
’ 4 Producers are putting $3 million/ 
year into research geared to dou- 

ble borax production in 10 years. 
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Filled with confidence and willing to back it to the 
tune of more than $3 million/year, borax producers 
are pursuing an all-out research-development effort to 
unleash the potentials of boron chemistry. The indus- 
try has always courted research; and in the past few 
years, it has helped build sales to the $60-70-million /- 
year mark. Lately, expenditures of money and talent 
have taken a sharp turn upward, as the industry seeks 
to break into new, market-building fields. 

Here’s the proof: U.S. Borax & Chemical Corp., 
largest borax producer, alone is currently spending 
some $2 million/year on research. Its work is centered 
in a $l-million research center at Anaheim, Calif., 
completed in °57. 

American Potash & Chemical Corp., also with new 
labs—tesearch facilities completed at Whittier, Calif., 
in °53 were doubled in working space in *56—is cur- 
rently spending for boron R&D some 40% of its esti- 
mated $2.5 million of annual research funds. 

In addition, Stauffer Chemical, with laboratories at 
Chauncey, N.Y. and Richmond, Calif., is reportedly 
allotting a substantial part of its research budget 
—$4.7 million last year—to boron chemistry. And 
other firms in chemical and industrial fields are putting 
more and more stress on boron research. 

Why this expanded interest in boron? Undoubtedly, 
the U.S. government’s well-publicized high-energy fuels 
program was a major factor. However, this exotic fuels 
project has obscured what, in the long run, are believed 
to be much more important aspects of the research 
effort. Actually, substantial progress quite unrelated to 
high-energy fuels is being made in boron chemistry— 
progress that has prompted hopes that the industry’s 
future will dwarf past accomplishments. Fact is, signifi- 
cant new products and applications from boron re- 
search are already boosting company earnings, and any 
major growth of boron producers will depend on dis- 
covery of big, new markets. 


Recent Research Payoffs 

One example of new products is Firebrake, a sodi- 
um-calcium compound, air- or ground-applied (with 
water) to “fireproof” timber in fire-threatened areas. 
It was developed by U.S. Borax in cooperation with the 
U.S. Forest Service, the California State Dept. of For- 
estry and the Los Angeles County Fire Dept. Since its 
introduction in 56, it has found increasing use in con- 
trolling brush, timber and forest fires, especially in 
hard-to-reach areas. 

Borate-based herbicides are now finding wide use in 
the control of undesirable vegetation around military 
installations, railroads and industrial areas. These have 
the additional feature of imparting a substantial degree 
of fire retardancy to treated vegetation. Granular borate 
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herbicides are one of the fastest-growing products in 
the borax industry today. 

“Boron” gasoline additives represent another recent 
score for boron research. Developed by Standard Oil 
of Ohio and manufactured under license by U.S. Borax 
and Stauffer’s Anderson Chemical Division, “boron” 
additive is featured by three major gasoline marketers 
in the U.S. Also in the automotive field, U.S. Borax has 
introduced an organosodium borate that’s used in hy- 
draulic brake fluids on many ’60 car models to provide 
lower volatility and corrosion protection. Besides, borax 
products are now being used to manufacture borosilicate 
headlight glass and antifreeze solutions. 

- Multiple Payoffs: Boron research is paying off in 
other ways. On the nuclear power front, boron (the B!° 
isotope) is being used in a variety of ways for shielding 
purposes, since it’s capable of absorbing neutrons with- 
out the emission of harmful secondary gamma radiation. 

This shielding property was the main reason one of 
the first atomic submarines employed a boric acid ester 
for confining neutrons. Another new organic borate is 
now used in combination with paraffin for nuclear 
shielding, while elemental boron is incorporated into 
polyethylene and rubber for the same purpose. Am- 
monium pentaborate is being used in a “poison” (con- 
trol) charge in atomic submarines. 

Developments in other directions are similarly 
noteworthy. In °57, General Electric applied ultrahigh 
pressure to boron nitride, produced Borazon, a cubic 
modification harder than diamond. Stable to 3500 F 
(diamond oxidizes at 1600 F), Borazon should find new 
and advanced usage in industrial tools. 

Various metallic borides are promising in high-tem- 
perature coatings for applications requiring resistance 
to wear and corrosion—e.g., for coating rocket engines 
in areas exposed to high temperatures. 

High-purity elemental boron is proving interesting 
as a crystalline semiconductor material. In this role, 
other materials are limited to temperatures of about 
100 C (germanium) and about 300 C (silicon). Boron is 
expected to fill the need for a semiconductor material 
that will function at still higher temperatures. 

First BF;, Now BCI: Boron research is paying off 
in other ways, too. The numerous well-known cata- 
lytic uses for boron compounds (largely of boron tri- 
fluoride) have recently been augmented by a partner, 
boron trichloride. 

Besides its uses as a catalyst, boron trichloride is the 
starting material for a variety of boron alkyds, boron 
nitrogen-organics and boron polymers, all of which 
are in the early phases of research by borax producers 
as well as other chemical industry contenders. Stauffer’s 
Niagara Falls, N.Y., plant that produces this important 
halide was expanded substantially in ’58. 
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*1925-57 production from U.S. Bureau of Mines; 1965 and '69, CW estimates. 


While Stauffer leads the industry in boron trichloride 
production, American Potash also produces it in com- 
mercial quantities, particularly for the electronics in- 
dustry. And American Potash was the first to offer 
boron tribromide in commercial quantities, continues 
to supply this material. 

In ’58, U.S. Borax and Dow Chemical entered into a 
joint venture to perfect economical methods of manu- 
facturing boron trichloride. The pilot-plant project, 
conducted at Freeport, Tex., was successfully com- 
pleted recently, but there has been no move yet to 
commercialize its discoveries. 

Boron’s Promising Polymers: Although the boron- 
fuels-for-aircraft project was terminated recently, the 
Navy and Air Force are still interested in boron-based 
rocket propellants. Since July ’58, for example, the Air 
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Force has had U.S. Borax under a substantial contract 
to investigate thermally stable inorganic polymers. 

It seems a natural role for boron, because its com- 
pounds may be able to withstand the high temperatures 
(500-1000 F) demanded in many rocket devices—tem- 
peratures that best-to-now organic polymers, such as 
silicones, can’t take. Research now centers around a 
variety of boron-boron, boron-nitrogen and boron-oxy- 
gen backbone polymers. Polymers stable in the 500+- 
F range have been made; better ones are sought. 

But boron polymers have a long way to go. Major 
problem: finding an economical way to make the com- 
pounds. Spokesmen for the industry, however, have 
claimed considerable progress in reports to the Air 
Force and in discussions at technical meetings. 

Stauffer has high hopes for organometallic com- 
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pounds containing boron. The company believes that 
low-cost boron hydrides, developed in part for the high- 
energy-fuels program, will lead to important civilian 
uses. The quantities of high-energy boron missile and 
rocket fuels may prove sizable. Stauffer maintains its 
interest in this field through Stauffer-Aerojet operations 
at Sacramento, Calif. U.S. Borax and American Potash, 
through participation in AFN, Inc., are also pursuing 
research in this area. 

Rounding Out: Completing the boron research and 
development picture, U.S. Borax reports it is working 
on a dry home-laundry bleach formulated with boron. 
For the first time, the company claims, a way has been 
found to produce a dry, stable material containing 
sodium hypochlorite. Boron is the key to its produc- 
tion, but precise details are not forthcoming. 

Other new products emerging from U.S. Borax re- 
search: sodium hexylene glycol monoborate, a new 
alkaline sodium-organoborate for uses demanding solu- 
bility in nonpolar organic media (e.g., corrosion inhibi- 
tion in certain oils and solvents); and a combination of 
borates and trichlorobenzoic acid, which shows con- 
siderable promise as a herbicide for control of deep- 
rooted perennials. 

Firms other than the basic producers have made im- 
portant research contributions to boron chemistry. 
Among them are Olin Mathieson, Callery, Metal Hy- 
drides and Stauffer-Aerojet, all playing notable roles 
in the high-energy-fuels program. 

In addition, Norton Co. and Carborundum Co. are 
well recognized for their boron carbide and boron ni- 
tride work. In metallic borides, Cooper Metallurgical 
Associates, Borolite Corp., Norton and Carborundum 
have achieved important pioneering results. General 
Chemical and Harshaw Chemical have done extensive 
work in the market development of boron trifluoride 
and other fluoroborates. 


Resources Behind Research 


The number of firms participating in boron research 
is steadily increasing. And with each new entry into the 
field, prospects heighten for development of a whole 
new array of boron compounds. So far, of course, few 
of the new developments have clicked in a spectacular 
way. But the new items have steadily added to boron 
sales. This question arises: How well is the industry 
prepared, supplywise, for a market breakthrough? 

The most extensive supplies of borax exist in Calif- 
ornia. Without such lavish resources, the future for 
domestic producers of boron compounds would look 
less promising. 

Probably the world’s largest and richest deposit is 
owned by U.S. Borax & Chemical at Boron, Calif. It 
consists of massive beds of tincal (Na,B,O7+10H,O) 
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and kernite (Na2B,O;*4H.O); other saline minerals 
are absent entirely or present in only trace amounts. 

James Gerstley, U.S. Borax president, says that, 
based on the present consumption rate and projected 
growth, USB reserves are enough to last at least 100 
years. 

In refining, crushed ore is run through dissolvers at 
elevated temperatures; the soluble borax goes into water 
solution, and insoluble gangue is later removed by 
screening, settling and filtering. The settling tanks 
(thickeners) employed in this operation are claimed to 
be the largest covered thickeners in the world. Refined 
borax results when concentrated solutions pass from 
the thickeners to vacuum crystallizers, where 10-mol 
(borax decahydrate, Na.B,O;*10.0) and 5-mol 
borax (borax pentahydrate, Na.B,O7;+5H,O) are re- 
covered. Water of crystallization is subsequently re- 
moved in rotary calciners to produce anhydrous borax. 

Both American Potash & Chemical and Stauffer 
Chemical’s West End Division obtain their borax 
from Searles Lake by fractional crystallization. This 
integrated operation produces a variety of commercial 
chemicals. 

Stauffer’s West End Division, the largest soda ash 
producer on the West Coast, utilizes a brine carbonation 
process. After removing sodium carbonate, Stauffer 
crystallizes borax from the residual liquor by cooling. 
After borax is removed, additional cooling crystallizes 
Glauber salt for conversion into sodium sulfate. 

American Potash’s process for treating the lower 
brine is essentially the same as West End’s: the upper 
brine is handled in different fashion. It’s concentrated 
in triple-effect evaporators to remove various nonborate 
salts and leave borax and potassium chloride in hot 
solution. On cooling, potassium chloride crystallizes 
from solution and is recovered. The final liquor, stripped 
of potash and other nonborate salts, is seeded 
with crystals of sodium tetraborate pentahydrate 
(Na2B,O07°5H2O), and agitated to yield the desired 
borax decahydrate. 

Estimates of the borax content of the upper crystal 
body of Searles Lake are figured at 48 million tons. 
(A brine lake such as Searles has several distinct salt 
concentrations at various depths—or crystal levels.) 
There is little information available on reserves in the 
lower crystal body. 

In addition to sodium borate deposits, Stauffer and 
U.S. Borax both have reserves of calcium borate ore 
(Colemanite—CaO-3B.0,*5H.2O). Besides, U.S. Bo- 
rax holds reserves of Ulexite (Na.O*2CaO-5B.0O, :- 
16H,O) and of sodium calcium borate (Gerstley bo- 
rate), a mixture of Colemanite and Ulexite. Colemanite, 
sparingly soluble in water, is now sold as an unrefined 
material. 
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In sum, the borax industry is confident that borax 
resources are abundant enough to meet whatever re- 
search, production and market demands are made upon 
them for a long time to come. 


Million-Ton Market 
Borax consumption has doubled every 10 years over 
the past 30 years. Production in ’59 is estimated at close 
to 1 million tons. If the past rate of growth were reason- 
ably applied to the future, demand in 10 years would 
approach 2 million tons (see graph, p. 97). 
Here’s the borax end-use pattern: glass, 28%; porce- 
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lain enamel, 14%; weed control chemicals, 10%; ferti- 
lizers, 4%; soaps, boron compounds, antifreeze, 3% 
apiece; adhesives, insulation materials, 2% apiece; 
drugs and cosmetics, smelters, iron and steel uses, and 
electrolytic condensers, 1% apiece. Distributors take 
11% of the market, miscellaneous users, 16%. 

Key Market Ceramics: As shown, the major portion 
of the 1 million tons/year of borax is consumed by the 
ceramic industries. Borax is essential to the manufac- 
ture of high-temperature-resistant glass; it lends the 
low coefficient of expansion required. 

Important in this group are items such as sealed- 
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design for progress: 


Gulf builds 
new oxo plant 


to serve you 
better 





Now under construction in Philadelphia is a 

new Gulf plant for the production of isoocty]l, 

decyl and tridecyl alcohol. When completed 

this fall, it will substantially increase Gulf’s 

oxo capacity ... enabling us to make immediate 

shipment of even your largest-volume orders. 
Based on Gulf’s extensive process and 

operational experience in oxo chemistry, this 

plant is designed to produce alcohols of 

unexcelled quality. And with Gulf’s rigid 

quality standards already established, 

you’re assured of the best oxo alcohols available 


today .. . and tomorrow. 

, — OXO REACTION 
Whether you make or use viny] plasticizers, 

detergents, synthetic lubricants, weed killers, 

surfactants, or any kind of alcohol-based 

product, be sure you consider Gulf oxo alcohols. 

We will be pleased to help you. 

Petrochemicals Department Sales Office, 

Gulf Oil Corporation, 360 Lexington Avenue, 


New York 17, New York. 




















Quality Petrochemicals to Begin With 

Benzene * Cyclohexane « Ethylene « Isooctyl 
Alcohol * Propylene *« Propylene Trimer and 
Tetramer ¢ Sulfur * Toluene 





























OXO UNIT NO. 2—GULF OIL CORPORATION, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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beam headlights, laboratory and industrial glassware, 
cooking utensils and the growing glass-fibers market. 

Expanding glass-fiber uses in insulation, textiles and 
reinforced plastics applications have prompted several 
substantial glass plant enlargements during the past 
year. Further expansions are coming up. 

Optical glass is another prime outlet for borax, 
where it is useful in controlling refractive index, melt- 
ing, fining and forming operations. The same properties 
are behind borax’s use in manufacture of containers, 
structural glass, flat glass and novelty glass. Borax also 
enhances such properties as color, durability, scratch 
resistance and strength of the finished ware. 

Thousands of tons of borax go annually into the 
manufacture of porcelain enamel, where the same 
property advantages are generally sought as in the 
glassware field. Up-and-coming application of porce- 
lain enamel: architectural products. Increasing quanti- 
ties of architectural porcelain are going into construc- 
tion of commercial buildings, gasoline stations, store 
fronts, and even some “houses of the future.” 

The rising demand for household appliances and 
new automobiles will likely bring a corresponding in- 


crease in demand for borax and boric acid. Wide- 
spread acceptance of borosilicate headlights by the au- 
tomotive industry, coupled with generally optimistic 
auto sales predictions for next year indicate increased 
demand for borates. 

Export Prospects Excellent: Also to be viewed in 
the total borax picture is the sizable and growing for- 
eign market for borax. The U.S. is in the favored po- 
sition of being principal supplier of boron products 
to non-Communist nations. 

Outlets generally parallel those in the U.S. There 
has been a significant upsurge in demand for borates 
by Europe’s glass, porcelain and chemical industries. 
Indications are, too, that demand for glass fiber in 
Europe is growing; and in Australia, demand for herbi- 
cides and timber-treating products is due for a rise. 


Boron Outlook Bright 


With a steadily widening market both at home and 
abroad, with hopes running high for success from in- 
creasing research efforts, the borax industry confronts 
the future with optimism. There are good grounds 
for believing that its greatest growth still lies ahead. 
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° Capacity yp to 20.000 CFM 


ratios Up to 57 er stage 


it's Compact... uses less floor F-M's Compressor is surge- 
space! free because of Positive Action 
Design! No pistons, valves, re- 


¢ Other compressors cost more 
ciprocating parts! 


because of increased instal- 
lation and maintenance ¢ Helical shaped rotors com- 


costs! press air or gas smoothly 


F-M’s heavy duty compres 
sor weighs less , uses 
lower cost foundations 
Less floor space increases 
your plant operating effici- 
encies. 


with high over-all economy. 
Axial compression occurs 
with the meshing of the male 
rotor lobes and the female 
rotor lobes Dis« harge of 
compressed air or gas from 
successive interlobal cavities 
overlap resulting in steady 
delivery, minimum vibration 


Chutdowns! 


AJOR INDUSTRIAL INSTALLATIONS. . HERE AND ABROAD PLEASE TURN PAGE 





’ Join Our 
{ “Who's Who" of F-M 
Compressors Users... 


hand for the unique Fairbanks, Morse Rotary General Uses Pressure vacuum systems, process 
ike a ““Who’s Who” of world-wide industry. You'll friger 


ration, gas and vapor recycle service, producto I 
gnize them instantly! We'll make the list available on request tonnage 
Only F-M’s Rotary Compressor gives you... mentation processes, vapor recovery systems 


Continuous trouble tree operation. © Less wear. © Fewe1 replace tation wit! 


ygen, fertilizer. Catalytic cracking operations 


1e@ration ind 
air or gi ni \ I 1 complete list of 


surge-free compression. ® Highest efficiency of an) ses ) 


¢ Minimum floor space requirements. © Oil-free For More Information... send for y: 


rr your copy of our latest 
num foundation costs. ¢© No pistons, valves technical literature. It includes full details about today’s n 


t 
it 


wear. © No metal-to-metal contact in compres talked-about compressor the F-M Rotary Con pressor 


nternal lubrication. ¢ Pressure, vacuum o1 Tear Out This Advertisement It’s perforated for easy 
¢ Minimum vibration, fewer repairs. ¢ Less removal, ofhce routing or filing. Let's face ii 
rate and maintain. © Maximum mechanical I e chemical, processing and mass-production industries is 


much equipment 


is portable or skid type unit. ¢ High con here today, scrapped tomorrow obsolete long before it 


vears out. Be prepared for this event'ciity. Start thinking about 
e Fairbanks, Morse Heavy-D otary Compressor w! 


now 


The F-M Compressor a Versatile Asset to Any Operation! F-M 
Rotary Compressors are available as single-stage units ranging in ca 


ities trom 800 to 20.000 cim. tor 


r compression ratios from 1.6:] 


Also for multi-stage or booster service at maximum working 


& 


The F-M Compressor 1 Valuable Asset to Any Operation! 


"Serer sett dot, ota's’ | Maimbanks, Morse & Co. 


roxide, chlorine. ethylene. butadiene, acids, phenol 


other chemi al produc ts requiring the « ompression 600 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago S. Illinois 


A MAJOR INDUSTRIAL COMPONENT OF 
FAIRBANKS WHITNEY CORPORATION, NEW YORK 


Printed in U. S.A 
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School for tomorrow: Model of plastic school to be built by Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 


Plastic Buildings Fight a Language Barrier 


Does the key to development of 
the obviously enormous — but still 
largely untapped — market for plas- 
tics in building construction lie in 


communication, in getting builders 
and plastics makers to talk the same 
language? An increasing number of 
manufacturers feel it does, so this 
year something is being done about 
it and their efforts to find a common 
tongue may advance the plastics-in- 
building boom by years. 

Already, some significant steps 
have been taken. Example: an in- 
formation advisory panel—set up by 
the Plastics Study Group of the Build- 
ing Research Institute—has studied 
the problem of communicating vital 
information to architects and contrac- 
tors. 

Fruit of its first job—aired at a 
recent meeting of BRI at New York 
City—is a proposal for a standardized 
way of giving to architects and build- 
ers pertinent data on plastics that may 
be used in construction. 

In the proposal, now being eval- 
uated, all building materials that 
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contain plastic in some form would 
be described in relation to seven major 
descriptive sections subdivided in 
detail: 

(1) Product description (tradename, 
manufacturer, type of material, plas- 
tic used, use of product). 

(2) Physical properties (strength, 
dimensional stability, light and ther- 
mal resistance, aging, toxicity, etc.). 

(3) Design criteria (size, thickness, 
weight, workability, adhesion and co- 
hesion, etc.). 

(4) Installation (surface prepara- 
tions, methods of attachment, equip- 
ment required, etc.). 

(5) Maintenance (preventive  in- 
spection, repairing, replacement, soil- 
ing, cleaning). 

(6) Economics (material cost, in- 
stallation cost, insurance cost, mainte- 
nance cost). 

(7) Case 
total costs, 
dates, etc.). 

BRI says a major object of the 
format is to provide technical data 
that is free of the boasting that ad- 


histories (appearance, 
installation and check 


vertising often contains. The next 
step for BRI is to find an organiza- 
tion — either CPI or architectural 
—that will take over the format 
and put it into practice. Such plans, 
however, apparently have not yet 
begun to gel. 

The observation that existing data 
isn’t always dependable — from the 
users’ point of view — was substan- 
tiated in part by Walter Gloor of 
Hercules Powder, who told the BRI 
audience that “strength data put out 
by many of the chemical companies 
. . . [for plastic pipe] . apply 
possibly to laboratory or shop mold- 
ed specimens and . . . not necessarily 

. to properties of the pipe which 
may be made under somewhat differ- 
ent conditions.” 

Gloor also pointed out that differ- 
ent plastic pipe manufacturers can 
take the same raw material and come 
up with pipes that differ in many 
respects. 

Builders are troubled not only by 
the resulting product variations, but 
also by the variety of products placed 
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Resin types used in construction 


(million pounds, 1958) 





Total Used in con- 


produced struction 





Acrylic 





Melamine and urea 





Phenolic ; 





Polyester 





Polyethylene 


Styrene 





Vinyl 








Percent used 
in con- 
struction 


vbte — P 





Total 3,400 


Plastics in construction by resin — 


Fcc am pounds, 1958) 





Plywood Bonding 


Hardboard 


High-pressure laminates 
Insulation 


Wiring devices 
Plumbing fixtures 
Wire coating 

Wall tile, coverings 


Flooring 


Lighting 


| 


pneiem ere ms seccabaspacmbemrenhons.< Ane eyebacamescheas 


Percent © 
of 2 
plastics 3 
used in| 
construc 
tion 


Pounds 
resin 
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Polyethylene 


Acrylic 





Melamine 
and urea 


_—_$ 4 


Phenolic 





~ Polyester 








Plastics end-uses in construction 


(million pounds, 1958) 





Structural panels 





Plywood and hardboard bonding 





Wire coating 





Wiring devices and electrical controls 





High-pressure laminates 





Wall tile covering 





Bath and plumbing fixtures 





Flooring 





Moisture barrier and insulation 





Piping 





Lighting fixtures 








Total 


under one category of product type. 
Broadness of categories makes it dif- 
ficult to compile meaningful data. In 
fact one complaint centers on the defi- 
nition of what a plastic floor is; not 
all manufacturers appear to realize 
that, although by nature all resilient 
floors are plastic, not every resilient 
floor material should be classified as a 
plastic. 

With some products, there are shelf 
life or installation problems, and BRI 
believes that letting architects and 
builders discover these problems on 
the construction site ‘sn’t the way to 
push growth of plastics in building 
applications. Realistic and honest data 
— readily available and understand- 
able — is obviously the best key to 
proper market development. 

Code Confusion: Continuing obsta- 
cle in development of plastic markets 
in building applications is required 
conformity with building codes. Some 
times it is simpler to alter present 
codes to encompass new plastic ma- 
terials, rather than make plastics meet 
standards of other materials. 

Industry attitude on this, as ex- 
pressed at a meeting at the National 
Housing Center, Washington, D.C.: 
plastics will gain acceptance faster 
through local adoption of uniform 
codes that are periodically and fre- 
quently revised to keep them up to 
date. 

But code revisions don’t solve all 
problems. Two building officials say 
their codes have plastics sections but 
that acceptance of products such as 
plastic pipe is handicapped because the 
plastics industry has no ASA or 
ASTM industry standards. The Build- 
ing Officials Conference of America 
and the Southern Building Codes 
Congress do accept new products on 
the basis of laboratory tests supplied by 
manufacturers. But this procedure is 
slower and more complicated than it 
would be if the industry had uniform 
qualifying standards. 

Lessons from Japan? The U.S. 
building industry — from primary 
plastics producer down the line to 
building contractors — may well 
profit from Japan’s experiment in 
building of plastic houses. 

Japanese house builders are defi- 
nitely interested in putting up all- 
plastic structures. Right now, for ex- 
ample, Sekisui Chemical Industry in 
Osaka is launching production of 
plastic houses priced at about 
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Emersol” Fatty Acids 
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The first meaningful color stability 
specifications for fatty acids 


Lovibond Color—5'% ” Cell-Y/R Max. 





Original Color Stability Typical 
Color Spec. Specification Color Stability 





EMERSOL OLEIC ACIDS 


233 LL (low-linoleic) 3.0/0.5 10.0/3.0 7.0/2.5 


221 Low Titer 
White Elaine 5.0/0.5 20.0/7.0 15.0/5.0 





EMERSOL STEARIC ACIDS 


132 Lily (T.P.) 1.0/0.3 4.0/1.8 2.0/1.3 
120 (D.P.) 1.5/0.5 7.0/2.0 4.5/1.5 
140 Palmitic 1.0/0.3 6.0/2.0 3.0/1.5 
150 High Stearic 1.0/0.3 6.0/2.0 3.0/1.5 


These new Emery specifications are meaningful because they 
are based on the new A.O.C.S. standard test method, the 
first reproducible color stability test. Essentially, method 
L15a-58 subjects samples to 205°C under a blanket of 
nitrogen... stearic acids for 2 hours and oleic acids for 1 hour. 


Thanks to this test, you can now compare color stabilities 
accurately and confirm positively the superior quality of 
Emersol Stearic and Oleic Acids. 


Try them in your product and you will see the difference. 
For a comparison of these specifications in Lovibond, Photo- 
metric Index-and Gardner color systems, write Dept. I-4 


Fatty Acid Sales * Department 


Emery Industries, Inc., Carew Tower, Cincinnati 2, Ohio—Vopcolene Division, Los Angeles 
Emery Industries (Canada) Ltd., London, Ontario—Export Department, Cincinnati 
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20 OFF-BEAT INTERMEDIATES! 


e 2-Acetylthiophene 

e Chelidamic Acid 

e Chioracetopyrocatechol 

e 4,7-Dichloroquinoline 

e Diethylbenzamidomaionate 

e 5-Diethylamino-2-aminopentane 
e Diethylacetamidomalonate 

e Diphenylacetonitrile 

e Ethylacetamidocyanoacetate 

e Gramine 


On 
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e Indole-3-Acetic Acid 

e Hydroxypropiophenone 

e Malononitrile 

e 2-Mercaptothiazoline 

e 3-Methylthiophene 

e Phenylcarbethoxypyrazolone 
e Phenylmethylpyrazolone 

e Diphenylpyrazolone 

e p-Toluic Acid 

e Tropinone HBr 


ots 


ie 


> 
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All these and many other laboratory chemicals are included 


in WINTHROP'S 1960 Catalog. Send for your copy today. 
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LABORATORIES 


SPECIAL CHEMICALS DEPT. CW-40 
1450 Broadway, New York 18, N. Y. 
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A LEADER IN BIOCHEMICAL RESEARCH 


PRODUCT DEVELOPMENT DIRECTOR q 
PURCHASING DIRECTOR q 

RESEARCH DIRECTOR q 

SALES DIRECTOR q 


attention: 


offers over 60 regular items 
to the pharmaceutical...cosmetic...dairy 
...and chemical industries...including — 


ENZYMES * ANTIOXIDANTS ¢ HORMONES 
FINE CHEMICALS * GLANDULARS 


plus 20 items for experimental purposes, 
such as—ANIMAL BLOOD FRACTIONS, 
ORGANIC CHEMICALS, BIOCHEMICALS, 
INCLUDING SPECIAL ENZYMES 


For more information, contact our technical representa- 
tives. Call WElls 2-6771 in Kankakee, Illinois. Or write to: 


Bio-Chemical Dept. 
ARMOUR PHARMACEUTICAL COMPANY 
Kankakee, Illinois 
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$1,000/unit of 430 sq. ft. An output 
of 1,000 units/month is expected by 
end of °60, 2,000/month in ’61, 
probably 10,000 units/month by ’65. 

The houses are made mainly of 
polyvinyl chloride, polystyrene, poly- 
ester; reinforcement is with alumi- 
num, light steel beams, pipes. 

Admittedly, Japanese construction 
codes bear little relation to those in 
the U.S., and the houses do not com- 
pare with U.S. residences in size and 
cost. Nonetheless, Japanese houses 
will be subject to normal wear, and 
the tough weathering of the Japanese 
climate. How they stand up should 
be of considerable interest to the 
U.S. building industry. 

Initial Impact in the North? There’s 
some indication that one big U.S. 
plastics market — that for plastic 
sandwich insulating panels — will 
open up in northern U.S. Key reason: 
the panels’ high insulating value 
as well as their ease of assembly 
makes them more attractive in colder 
regions. Only after they gain accept- 
ance in the East and Midwest will 
builders in the South and other warm- 
er areas become more _ interested. 
That, generally, is the reasoning of 
Nels Severin, president of Dycor 
Products in southern California, 
whose firm has decided not to exer- 
cise its option (from Koppers) to 
make the panels. 

Dycor’s decision to hold off doesn’t 
indicate lack of faith in the potential 
growth of the market. Severin agrees 
with estimates that within five years 
20% of U.S. houses then under con- 
struction will be fabricated with plas- 
tic panel walls and ceiling. 

How Big Now? A _ CHEMICAL 
WEEK check of leading plastics-in- 
construction experts reveals a dearth 
of up-to-the-minute information about 
end-uses of various plastics by the 
building industry. Latest breakdown 
— which may reasonably well re- 
flect the current order of magnitude 
— is a 58 market study put together 
last year by Monsanto’s market re- 
search department (see tables, p. 106). 

Forecasts of plastics consumption 
are difficult to make. Moreover, 
to assume that the current ratio of 
plastics to other building materials 
used will hold for the next few years, 
and that plastics use will grow at 
new-house-building rates, is hard to 
justify. Most plastics makers think 
building use will be magnified many 
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We're asking you to consider 


putting your product in a 


goldfish bowl so CPI-management 


buyers can’t miss it 





EXPOSURE SELLS GOODS. Put the right product 
in the right place, at the right time. Then, sit still, 
and sell. Like the newsstand where you buy your 
paper. Like the shelves of the supermarket where 
your wife shops. 





Like your product in the busy pages of Chemical 
Week’s BuYERS’ GUIDE ISSUE. For your hundreds 
of customers, for your thousands of prospects 

. +. maximum purchasing accessibility to you, 
with minimum effort ... in the 
“print-showcase” of the Chemical Process 
Industries’ most basic authority. 


Your customers and prospects have made 
the BUYERS’ GUIDE the best-used directory 
and composite catalog in the process 
market (ask us for the evidence). Your 
fellow suppliers, raw materials or equip- 
ment, contemporaries and competitors... 
have made it the most complete (examine 
it yourself). 


The same buying-powered management 
audience that reads Chemical Week, pays to 
get and use the BUYERS’ GUIDE, If it’s worth 
this much to them, consider its potential 
value to you. Then do something about it! The 
next issue will be published September 24th 
... closing for advertisers, June 15, 1960. Have 
you reserved your space? 


CHEMICAL WEEK 


BUYERS’ GUIDE ISSUE 


September 24, 1960 
Forms close — June 15 
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Your supplier for 


Solvents 

Fatty alcohols 

Fatty alcohol products 

Fatty alcohol sulphates 

Fatty alcohol polyglycol ethers 
Quarternary ammonium compounds 


Fatty acid alkanolamides 
Turkey red oils 

Plasticisers 

Epoxy-plasticisers 

DEHYDAG DEUTSCHE HYDRIERWERKE GMBH 
Germany Ddsseldorf 
DISTRIBUTORS IN USA 

Fallek Products Co., inc. - 165 Broadway - New York6, N.Y. 
A.H. Carnes Co, - 75 East Wacker Drive - Chicago 1, lil. 
Ben R. Hendrix Trading Co. inc. - 409 Cotton Exchange 
Building - New Orleans 12, La.- R. E. Flatow & Co., Inc.« 
10 Madison Str., P.O. B. 1166 - Oakland 4, Calif 
DISTRIBUTORS IN CANADA 

Canerpa Ltd. - Suite 223, Drummond Building, 1117 St 
Catherine Street West - Montreal + Canerpa Ltd.e 
137 Wellington Street West - Toronto + The East Asiatic Coy 
(P. Q.) Ltd. Marine Building - Vancouver 1, B. C, 





to give up a few hours a year 
for a health checkup? 


Your best cancer insurance is 
a thorough checkup every year, 
and alertness to Cancer’s 7 
Danger Signals. 

Learn how to guard yourself 
against cancer. Write to 
“Cancer” in care of your 
local post office, or call your 
nearest office of... 


American Cancer Society 
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times if the present attempt to co- 
ordinate activities of producers and 
users of plastic materials works out. 

Certainly, many industry groups 
are working to that end. The Building 
Research Institute’s November meet- 
ing allots a prominent spot to plastics. 
And other organizations are also em- 
phasizing plastics-in-building. Next 
month, the Chemical Market Research 
Assn. plans a New York program 
designed to interest architects, build- 
ers, decorators, city planning officials 
as well as chemical market research- 
ers. And the Society of the Plastics 
Industry will include this topic at its 
Miami, Fla., meeting. 

Meanwhile, other organizations are 
attacking the problem in other ways; 
Southwest Research Institute in San 
Antonio, Tex., is studying fire regula- 
tions with reference to plastics (spon- 
sored by the Manufacturing Chem- 
ists’ Assn.)—a final report should be 
ready this summer. In the East, MIT 
is preparing to construct a prototype 
school building made of plastics (see 
picture, p. 105). 

Clearly the push is on, and there’s 
a very good chance that the plastics 
industry will tap its building market 
bonanza before the decade is out. 


Prediction Parade 


The second quarter of °60 started 
off with a rash of industry predictions 
of great things to come; here are some 
samplings of spring-bright forecasts for 
the film and foil markets (see also CW, 
April 16, p. 116). 

e Demand for aluminum foil will 
increase 65% by °70, says R. P. Jen- 
sen, sales manager for Kaiser Alumi- 
num & Chemical. Indications are that 
foil shipments will be about 337 mil- 
lion Ibs. by ’65, 411 million Ibs. by °70. 
Previous records: 84 million Ibs. in °47, 
100 million in °50, 198 million in °55, 
and 252 million in ’59, 

© Cellophane use will grow 40% in 
the next decade, according to Robert 
Smith, sales director of Du Pont’s Film 
Dept. Increase will be from 436 mil- 
lion Ibs./ year now, to some 600 million 
lbs./ year by °70. 

e@ New overwrap machines will help 
push polyethylene film sales—for 
packaging uses—over the 300 million 
lbs./year mark in ’60, a 20% increase 
over 59, predicts T. W. Sharp, Union 
Carbide Plastics’ director of product 
marketing. 








Here’s How 
Chemical Week 
Solves 

3 BIG 
Problems 
for 

You 














BY CUTTING PAPER 
WORK—CHEMICAL WEEK 
keeps you. well-informed 
with a minimum of read- 
ing effort. Technically 
sound, up-to-the-minute re- 
ports interpret the news, 
cover the whole _ broad 
range of chemical manage- 
ments’ interests. From top 
brass to lowest department 
head .. . it’ll pay you divi- 
dends in time and informa- 
tion. You need a personal 
subscription .. . only $3.00 
annually, $5.00 for 3 years. 
BY LOCATING MAN 
POWER — Need a new 
chief engineer, purchasing 
agent, top executive? Or 
maybe you’re itching for a 
change of scenery yourself 
— more money, a larger 
company, a new town... 
a better opportunity! Let 
CHEMICAL WEEK’Ss classi- 
fied pages go to work for 
you. 

BY SELLING YOUR 
PRODUCT — Make equip- 
ment, chemicals, materials 
of construction? Selling 
plant sites, services, or 
what have you? Sell chemi- 
cal process management 
... at all levels, in all func- 
tions! Sell them in CHEMI- 
CAL WEEK ... the process 
industries’ most essential 
business magazine! 
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check the “spec’s” on National 


ADIPIC 


Specifications on National Adipic Acid are explicit 1" - 
on both color and heat color as well as purity... A ( | 1D 
the critical factors in making light-colored resins, 


plasticizers, alkyds and other esters. Every ship- 
ment meets or exceeds these tough standards: 








COLOR, APHA Pt-Co Std. 
(2g in 100 ml Methanol) Maximum #6 


HEAT COLOR, APHA Pt-Co Std. 
(2 hours @ 200° C) Maximum #85 


PURITY Minimum 99.8% 


National can supply your needs for Adipic Acid 
from ample non-captive production with quality 
consistently above the industry average. You will 
find National Adipic Acid excellent for all resin, 
plasticizer and coatings uses. 


WRITE FOR TECHNICAL BULLETIN 1-12R2 


This 36-page bulletin contains complete specifica- 
tions, chemical properties, reactions, suggested. 
uses and a bibliography of 271 literature refer= _ 
ences. Liberal working sample and price qu 

tion will also be sent on request. 
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NATIONAL ANILINE 


DIVISION 
40 Rector Street, New York 6, N. Y. 


Atlente Boston Charlotte Chicago Greensboro Los Angeles 
Philadelphia Portlond, Ore. Providence San Francisco 
tn Conede: ALLIED CHEMICAL CANADA, LTD., 100 North Queen St., Toronto 8 
Distributors throughout the world. For information: 
ALLIED CHEMICAL INTERNATIONAL © 40 Rector St., Now York 6, @ 
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The Cn Gari 


HARSH 


FWORIDES: 


Harshaw first started to manufacture 
hydrofluoric acid in 1904. Today, Harshaw’s 
Fluoride Division produces 26 different fluoride 
chemicals for as many industries. 


In addition to 

BORON TRIFLUORIDE 
HYDROFLUORIC ACID—Aqueous-Anhydrous 
there is a long list of other fluoride chemicals. 


If necessary, you are invited to draw on 
the experience of our staff of technical specialists. 


THE HARSHAW CHEMICAL CO. 


1945 East 97th Street Cleveland 6, Ohio 


Chicago « Cincinnati « Cleveland + Detroit « Hastings-On-Hudson 
Houston « Los Angeles « Philadelphia « Pittsburgh 




















HARSHAW ALSO SUPPLIES: 


Ammonium Bifluoride 
Ammonium Fluoborate 
Barium Fluoride 
Bismuth Fluoride 


Boron Trifluoride 





Boron Trifluoride ( Complexes 





Chromium Fluoride 


Copper Fluoborate 

Fluoboric Acid 

Fluorinating Agents 

Frosting Mixtures 
Hydrofluoric Acid Anhydrous 


~ Hydrofluoric Acid Aqueous 


Hydrofluosilicic Acid 
Laboratory Fluorine Cells 
Lead Fluoborate 


Lithium Fluoride 


~ Metallic Fluoborates 


Potassium Bifluoride 


Potassium Chromium Fluoride 





Potassium Fluoborate — 





Potassium Fluoride 


‘Potassium Titanium Fluoride 


‘Silico Fluorides — 


Silicon Tetrafluoride 
Sodium Fluoborate 


Tin Fluoborate 


Zinc Fluoborate 
Zine Fluoride 
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SPF SBCIAL TIES 


Dow announces a major en ee automotive development 


THE WORLDS FIRST 
YEAR "ROUND 


DOWGARD® 


Fill your radrator now with this scientific formulation which eliminates the need to add 


water in summer, antifreeze in winter. Totally new protection against rust, corrosion, 


freezing and overheating. One full fill protects your cooling system for 12 full months. 


seasonal flashing and * 
» No more seasonal need 


ender nugh-shen sind drasng cond: Said on tha world. Them bell place © special 
= bine cop am mer cudewr wher Mews dhe dose 
whe 


 MOLAND, MICHIGAN 


Sao "Tew Dae Mine of Creat Me” wm MB TW 


New antifreeze pitch: water, not ice, the target. 


All-Year ‘Sell’ for Antifreeze 


Two U.S. antifreeze makers are 
seeking to convert their product from 
a seasonal into a year-round seller. 
The pitch: switch emphasis away from 
freeze protection—a one-season, re- 
gional problem—concentrate it on 
corrosion—a year-round, nationwide 
factor. That seems to be the strategy 
behind the recent off-season introduc- 
tion of Dow’s Dowgard and Du Pont’s 
Telar. 

Both products play down the anti- 
freeze angle: Dowgard is promoted 
as “a year-round cooling system fluid”; 
Telar is labeled as a “never-drain 
antifreeze and antirust coolant.” 

Dow’s is the more drastic depar- 
ture from traditional antifreeze mar- 
keting. Whereas the Du Pont product 
(like a standard antifreeze) is mixed 
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with water by the user, Dowgard re- 
quires no dilution. Not only does this 
assure Dow a higher return per cus- 
tomer ($12 worth of Dowgard is sup- 
posed to protect the average car), but 
it also discourages the use of compet- 
itive products as replacement fluids. 

The big sales feature for Dowgard 
(which sells for $2.29/gallon) is the 
use of deionized water. Deionized 
water, say Dow’s ads, defeats the 
radiator’s worst enemy—natural water 
—“which attacks metal, causes rust, 
corrosion and clogging.” 

Dow thus steals the march on many 
of the existing antifreeze makers by 
extending the markets for the product 
to warm-weather areas ordinarily 
thought to be outside the orbit of 
antifreeze promotion. 


Du Pont’s $5/gal. Telar also de- 
emphasizes the seasonal aspect of 
antifreeze. The potential buyer is 
wooed with the idea of a coolant 
good for the life of the car. Unlike 
the Dow product, Du Pont’s calls for 
the addition of water. Thus, whereas 
Dow will be aiming at $8-12/cus- 
tomer, Du Pont will garner about half 
that figure. Also, while Dow is aim- 
ing at complete replacement of Dow- 
gard after a year in the radiator, Du 
Pont will apparently be content to sell 
makeup quantities (to replace losses). 

A color indicator—which changes 
from red to yellow—built into the 
product tells the motorist when he 
needs to replenish the solution. 

A check with some other major 
marketers of antifreeze (e.g., Union 
Carbide and Commercial Solvents) 
indicates that there won’t be any great 
rush to follow the lead of Du Pont 
and Dow. Most marketers have not 
settled on competitive steps. 

A few expressed skepticism about 
the probable success of either Dow 
or Du Pont in selling the public on 
the idea of a year-round coolant fluid 
—-particularly after the industry has 
spent millions of dollars trying to edu- 
cate the public that “permanent” is a 
misnomer as far as antifreeze is con- 
cerned. Re-educating the public may 
be a hard, and expensive, proposition. 

Du Pont will spend more on Telar 
promotion this year than it will spend 
on any of its other consumer products. 
Present promotion budget for Dow- 
gard is thought to be around $6 mil- 
lion annually. 

Certainly none of the major anti- 
freeze makers will knock the year- 
round concept. Antifreeze makers, 
faced with a fairly steady market of 
about $300 million/year, have been 
fighting each other for a bigger slice. 

A check of the three major U.S. 
auto makers elicited little enthusiasm 
for the new products. 

If the moves by Du Pont and Dow 
can make the U.S. public coolant- 
conscious, the result should be a 
leveling-out and general uplift of anti- 
freeze sales. (About 60% of USS. 
antifreeze is sold in October and No- 
vember, 40% in December and Jan- 
uary.) Success of these new products 
will provide a little sunshine for an 
industry that has heretofore been 
locked in winter’s icy grip. 
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SPECIALTIES 


PRODUCTION of SYNTHETIC 
SURFACE-ACTIVE AGENTS 


(ACTIVE BASIS — MILLION POUNDS) 


° total 
alelalielelio 


1950 1951 1952 1953 1954 1955 1956 1957 1958 1959 


Nonionics are steadily increas- 
ing their share of the total syn- 
thetic 
account for better than 25% of 
the over-all production. Growth of 


surfactant output, now 


liquid detergents in the house- 
hold and industrial fields, coupled 
with decreasing cost, should up 
production from the present 375 
million Ibs./year to around 520 
million in the next five years. 


Nonionics 65 Target: 500 Million Lbs./ Year 


Nonionic detergents, spurred by 
the growth of such specialty items as 
low-foaming liquid household clean- 
ers, are enjoying a boom. 

From a total production figure of 
79 million Ibs. in °50 (12.8% of the 
total U.S. surfactant production) the 
nonionic group of surfactants has 
climbed to around 375 million Ibs. 
(25.9% of over-all surfactant output). 
And they'll climb farther in the 
future; by °65 around 520 million 
Ibs. of nonionics should be turned out 
yearly in the U.S. 

This optimistic outlook was voiced 
by Joseph Goerner, manager of spe- 
cialty products, Jefferson Chemical 
Co. (Houston, Tex.), before last 
week’s meeting of the Division of 
Chemical Marketing & Economics of 
the American Chemical Society in 
Cleveland. Here’s a breakdown of 
some of the trends Goerner pointed 
out for the group: 

More Rapid Rate: While over-all 
production of all synthetics more than 
doubled in the °50-’59 period (from 
616 to 1,450 million lbs.) the non- 
ionics increased almost five times— 
or at twice the over-all rate. The 
spurt in nonionics is due to public 
acceptance of low sudsing—a char- 
acteristic that had previously held 
nonionics back. Also contributing to 
growth: increased use in industrial 
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products; almost 50% of nonionics 
production is for industrial use com- 
pared with around 25% for all 
surface-active agents. 

Four Frontrunners: Though there 
are many classes of specialty non- 
ionics, four classes accounted for 
about 76% of the total in ’59—alka- 
nolamides (100 million Ibs.), alkyl- 
phenol-ethylene oxide adducts (90 
million Ibs.), tall oil-ethylene oxide 
adducts (50 million lbs.) and fatty 
alcohol-ethylene oxide adducts (45 
million Ibs.). The remaining 90 million 
lbs. were made up of such items as 
glycerine and glycol esters — e.g., 
glycerol monosterate, ethoxylated 
sorbitol fatty esters and ethylene 
oxide-propylene oxide polymers of the 
Pluronic type, a number of petroleum 
demulsifiers based on ethylene oxide 
and/or propylene oxide as well as the 
ethoxylated tertiary dodecyl mercap- 
tans and lanolin-ethylene oxide ad- 
ducts and a number of others. 

Alkanolamides: The 100-million-lbs. 
figure for alkanolamides includes 
products made from the reaction of 
an alkanolamide with a fatty acid to 
produce a complex mixture of amides, 
esters and free amine. It also includes 
the “super amides” or essentially pure 
alkanolamides produced by the cata- 
lyzed reaction between an alkanol- 
amine and the methyl ester of a fatty 


acid. The amides produced from 
lauric acid (or an ester thereof) and 
diethanolamine are the most widely 
used, with amides produced from 
monoethanolamine and monoisopro- 
panolamine next, in that order. 

Better than 75% of the alkanol- 
amides are currently being used in 
solid, heavy-duty washing powders (as 
foam boosters and secondary deter- 
gents) and in light-duty detergents 
(as thickeners, foam stabilizers and 
secondary detergents). The rest go 
into industrial applications like textiles 
and metal cleaning. The monoethanol- 
amides and isopropanolamides are 
used primarily in solid formulations; 
the diethanolamides primarily in 
light- and heavy-duty liquid and 
general-purpose liquid cleaners (which 
have increased from 2% to 17.5% of 
the total detergent production from 
*50 to ’59). 

Most of these amides are tied to 
coconut fatty acids, though it’s 
thought that synthetic acids derived 
from the Alfol-type alcohols — if 
they’re priced low enough—might 
someday have application here (CW, 
Feb. 6, p. 36). 

Alkylphenol-Ethylene Oxide Ad- 
ducts: Currently the second-largest 
class of nonionic surfactants are 
alkylphenol-ethylene oxide adducts 
produced by adding ethylene oxide 
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BRIEFS 


A task for Fluorolube® 
A better chlorine carrier 
About laury! mercaptan 


Here, obviously, is a valve that’s 
begging for a shot of lubricant. One 
that’s impervious to oxidants or cor- 
rosive liquids. This narrows the field 
to a very special kind of lubricant: 
the Fluorolubes (addition polymers 
of trifluoroviny! chloride) . 

We use them ourselves on chlorine 
valves, and find them very good 
indeed. With old-style lubricants, 
we had to repack these valves 35 to 
50 times a year. With Fluorolube 
packing, we do it only four or five. 
Of course the most spectacular uses 
for Fluorolubes are found in rock- 
etry, where they are applied as coat- 
ings and lubricants for parts of 
missiles in contact with oxygen. 
They’re heat-stable, too. Up to 400 
F. We have some literature on 
Fluorolubes you can get by check- 
ing the coupon. 
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IF YOU WANT REACTIVE 
CHLORINE ATOMS 


A good way to inject chlorine atoms 
into certain compounds is to use 
Hooker sulfur dichloride. Examples: 
chloridizing agent in metallurgy; 
reagent in manufacture of rubber 
cements and insecticides; hardener 
for printing inks. 

Since we’re in the chlorine busi- 
ness, our background on how to deal 
with chlorine atoms in usual as well 
as unusual ways is quite broad. Write 
us if you have questions—or, if you 
wish technical information, just 
check the coupon. 


LAURYL MERCAPTAN, 
A CHEMICAL FOR IDEA MEN 


Here is an interesting Hooker prod- 
uct used primarily as a polymeriza- 
tion modifier in the manufacture of 
“cold type” synthetic rubber. To the 
imaginative researcher this mer- 
captan may conjure up some fresh 
ideas in polymer chemistry. For re- 
search samples, please write on your 
business letterhead. For technical 
data sheet, check and mail the cou- 
pon below. 
Typical properties 
ANALYSIS: 
mercaptan sulfur . 
chlorine 


... 14.7-14.8% 


BOILING RANGE AT 5 MM 
(first drop to 95%) 

FLASH POINT 

FIRE POINT 139°C 

REFRACTIVE INDEX, N20/p .. 1.4582 

SPECIFIC GRAVITY AT 15.5°C .. 0.849 


. 108-139°C 


For more information, check here and mail with name, title and company 


address: 


] Fluorolubes, Data File 
([} Sulfur Dichloride, Data Sheet 
Lauryl Mercaptan, Data Sheet 


HOOKER CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


704-2 Forty-seventh Street, Niagara Falls, New York 


HOOKER 





Sales Offices: Buffalo Chicago Detroit Los Angeles New York 


Niagara Falls Philadelphia Tacoma 


CHEMICALS 
PLASTICS 


Worcester, Mass. 


In Canada: Hooker Chemicals Limited, North Vancouver, B.C. 





WAXES 


VERSATILITY 


. . « Makes the real difference in creating 
the finest wax products possible. The high 
compatibility of Hoechst, and ONLY Hoechst, 
waxes enables you to get a greater com- 
bination of the characteristics you want 

. with an ease of production... a 
savings of time and money. Prompt delivery 
from local warehouses. Literature and 
samples on request. 


* Emulsions * Carbon Paper & Inks 
¢ Polishes ¢ Plastics 
* Leather Dressings & * Coatings 


Findings Aerosols 


HOSTAWAX 
COMPANY 


A Division of 
HOSTACHEM Corporati 


350 Fifth Avenue 
New York 1, N. Y. 
Tel: LOngacre 4-3530 


In Canada: Davies Irwin Lid., 121 Bates Road, 
Outremont, Montreal 8, Quebec 





CHEMICAL 
ENGINEER 


Asst. Technical Director 


A leading, dynamic 
Chemical organization 
in New Jersey, has a 
challenging opportuni- 
for a mon with 
roven technical, ad- 
ministrative abilities and 
accomplishments to man- 
age process engineering 
development and _re- 
search as asst technical 
director. 


The requirements of this 

osition include the fol- 
lowing: 

1) Degree 
Engineering 
2) At least 7 years respon- 
sible operation in research 
and development field. 


in Chemical 


We are a major division of 
progressive, 40 year old com- 
pany. The right man will find 
an unusual opportunity to grow 
with and within our organiza- 
tion. 


For confidential consideration, 
please forward your complete 
resume, including personal, 
academic and professional 
background, plus past earn- 
ings to: P-4152 Chemical Week 
Class. Adv. Div., PO Box 12, 
N.Y. 36, N.Y. 





SPECIALTIES 


to an alkylphenol. Used commercially 
since about °47, their production of 
around 90 million Ibs. accounts for 
about 24% of total nonionics. Indus- 
trial applications (for which 70% of 
the material is used) include such 
applications as textiles, agricultural 
emulsifiers and metal cleaning. Other 
applications include use in household 
liquid detergents. The light-duties, 
which use sulfated alkylphenol- 
ethylene oxide adducts, are growing 
steadily—but not so fast as heavy- 
duty liquids, where alkylphenol ad- 
ducts may obtain greatest growth. 

Tall Oil-Ethylene Oxide Adducts: 
The 50-million-lbs. tall oil-ethylene 
oxide adduct group (80% of which 
go into low-foaming, heavy-duty 
household detergents, 20% into in- 
dustrial use) seems least likely to 
grow in the future despite their cur- 
rent low price. It’s estimated that their 
share of nonionic markets will drop. 

Fatty Alcohol-Ethylene Oxide Ad- 
ducts: Ethylene oxide adducts of oxo- 
alcohols (such as tridecyl and decyl) 
and natural alcohols (such as oleyl, 
lauryl, cetyl and tallow) account for 
the major portion of this class. Tri- 
decyl alcohol currently enjoys the 
bulk of the surface-active agent 
market, finds its major outlet in 
household detergents and in industrial 
applications primarily in the textile in- 
dustry. Though both the natural and 
oxoaliphatic alcohols make surface- 
active agents superior in some respects 
to the alkylphenol adducts and can 
be sulfated more economically with 
sulfur trioxide instead of sulfamic 
acid, they’re more expensive. 

The Others: Of the remaining non- 
ionics, several seem vulnerable to 
foreseeable contingencies. Glycerine 
and glycol esters and ethoxylated 
sorbitol esters, for instance, may be 
restricted in food applications (as 
softening and antispatter agents), 
have to search for new markets. 

Pluronic-type products should con- 
tinue to show continued growth; 
petroleum demulsifiers based on ethyl- 
ene oxide and/or propylene oxide 
should show moderate growth, as 
should ethoxylated mercaptans, now 
used primarily in textile and metal 
cleaning applications. 

What’s Ahead: Based on the as- 
sumption that industrial applications 
of nonionics will grow while non- 
industrial applications will stay about 
the same overall (with the emphasis 


on liquids), the nonionics should 
enjoy steady growth to 520 million 
Ibs. in the next five years. This 
should break down something like 
this: fatty acid-alkanolamine conden- 
sates, 155 million lbs. (up from °59’s 
100 million); alkylphenol-ethylene 
oxide adducts, 155 million Ibs. (up 
from 90 million); tall oil-ethylene 
oxide adducts, 20 million Ibs. (down 
from 50 million); fatty alcohol- 
ethylene oxide adducts, 70 million 
lbs. (up from 45 million); and miscel- 
laneous, 120 million lbs. (up from 
90 million). 


Kartridg Pak Expands 


The roster of equipment makers 
supplying the aerosol industry was 
markedly depleted last week: Alpha 
Enginering Works, Inc. (Mt. Pros- 
pect, Ill.), pioneering producer of 
aerosol-filling machinery, was pur- 
chased by Kartridg Pak Co. (Frank- 
lin Park, Ill.). Financial details were 
not revealed. 

The merger marks Kartridg Pak’s 
second penetration of the aerosol 
field in the last two years. In ’58, 
the company (a subsidiary of Oscar 
Mayer & Co., maker of meat process- 
ing and packing equipment) acquired 
Mojonnier Associates, then the largest 
producer of filling machines. 

Harold M. Mayer, president of 
Kartridg Pak, says the Alpha acquisi- 
tion will enable his company to 
strengthen engineering and research 
facilities, offer a more complete line 
of products for aerosol packaging. 

The acquired company will be op- 
erated as Alpha Engineering Service, 
a division of Kartridg Pak. Manufac- 
turing will be carried on at the 
Franklin Park plant, while sales and 
administrative operations will center 
in Mt. Prospect. Bernard Pass has 
been named general manager of the 
new division. 


PRODUCTS 


Spray-Cleaner: Montgomery Chem- 
ical (Jenkintown, Pa.) is adding a new 
aerosol-packed product to its line of 
Swish automotive chemicals. It’s called 
Electrokleen, is intended for “drying 
out” short-circuited ignition systems. 
To speed up the drying process, a spe- 
cial nozzle releases the product as a 
drenching spray rather than as a fine 
mist. The product is said to be effec- 
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Electron micrographs showing 
Micro-Cel grade distinctions. 
j 


lu 





Micro-Cel drinks like a fish! 


Micro-Cel®, Johns-Manville’s new line of synthetic calcium silicates, absorbs up to 6 times its 
weight in water... remains a free-flowing powder after absorbing triple its weight in liquid. 


41% lbs. bulk to a full cu. ft. Costs only 7 to 8¢ a lb. (F.0.B.). Surface areas up to 175 sq. m/gr. 
Micro-Cel’s varied and unique characteristics can solve unlimited formulating problems. For 


information, samples and assistance, mail coupon! 


JOHNS-MANVILLE JM 


Celite Division 


JOHNS-MANVILLE, Box 14, New York 16, N. Y. 
In Canada: Port Credit, Ontario. 


(] Please send additional data. 
([] Please send free sample of suitable grade of Micro-Cel 


for use in: 





( Have local Sales Engineer contact me. 


Name Position 





Company. 
Address 
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tive on all electrical parts, starters and 
generators. 
* 

Spray Mulch: Alco Oil & Chemi- 
cal Corp. (Trenton Ave. & William 
St., Philadelphia) has introduced 
an elastomeric spray mulch trade- 
named Vulcanol for use along high- 
ways and on landscapes. It is said to 
provide low-cost control of soil ero- 
sion and to speed seed germination. 
The spray may be applied with 
standard equipment. 

® 

Plant Food Package: The Amieri- 
can Agricultural Chemical Co. (New 
York) is now packaging its Agrico 
plant food in one-dose packets of 
laminated aluminum foil and _poly- 
ethylene developed by Continental 
Can Co. (New York). The packets 
—for house plant food and African 
violet food—have a tear-strip for 
easy opening. 

* 

Pigment System: Méetro-Atlantic, 
Inc. (Centredale 11, R.I.), has de- 
veloped a new system of water-phase 
pigment printing colors. They are call- 
ed Metrotex Superfast Colors. Metro 
claims the colors have greater wash- 
and drycleaning fastness, increased 
wet and dry crocking fastness, and 
better coverage of blotch patterns 
than previously offered materials. 

” 

Pushbutton Starch: T. M. Products 
Co. (Chicago) is marketing a new 
aerosol starch called Perk Up. The 
starch is made from a nonyellowing, 
resin-base plastic, is said to last 
through several washings. The 15-oz. 
can retails for 79¢. 

* 

New Deodorant Maker: Max Fac- 
tor & Co. (Hollywood 28, Calif.) 
will enter the feminine deodorant 
field this month with its Roll-On and 
Creme deodorants. The products are 
claimed to be nonirritating, quick 
drying, and harmless to clothing. The 
roll-on product is packaged in a blue 
polyethylene container; the cream in 
a white plastic jar. Both contain 2 oz. 
and retail for $1, plus tax. 

e 

Retail Corn Oil: The A. E. Staley 
Manufacturing Co. (Decatur 60, IIl.) 
is Offering its pure corn oil for na- 
tional distribution in grocery outlets. 
The product had previously been sold 
only on a commercial basis to large 
users, 
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POSITIONS VACANT 





Chemist—experienced in formulatien and quality 
control of Insecticides, Fungicides and Herbicides, 
Well established manufacturer located and operat- 
ing in the Middle Atlantic area has need for two 
chemists in its current expansion program. Send 
letter stating training, experience and salary ex- 
pected to P-4143, Chemical Week. 





Production—Research. Challenging opportunity 
for a chemical engineer to head newly created 
a. and research division in well estab- 
ished and expanding company with young, ag- 
gressive management. We are seeking a man with 
ability and ambition to advance and join top 
executives. Must have experience in Aerosols, 
Detergents, and Chemical Specialties, with heavy 
administrative background in Production, Cost, 
Packaging, and New Product evaluation. The 
company is located in New York City. Minimum 
travel is required. All replies will be kept strictly 
confidential. Please send complete detailed resume 
including salary fegmromente, in first letter, to 
P-3980, Chemical 





Excellent opportunity for man thoroughly ex- 

perienced in the formulation and production of 

Styrene Butadiene Latices for use in paints. 

Location—Metropolitan New York, Salary open. 

o a know of this ad. P-4225, Chemical 
ee 





Production Supervisor—Man capable of operat- 
ing resin processing or distillation Rulguess for 
progressive resin house located in a area. 
Must have supervisory experience. Please write 
and give full details prior to interview. P-4232, 
Chemical Week. 





SELLING OPPORTUNITIES AVAILABLE 





Specialty equipment company requires manu- 
facturers representative. Should be in the 35 to 
45 age range and presently handling similar 
accounts, Several territories open. Submit resume 
to RW-4099, Chemical Week. 





Who Uses It? We are looking for with 
experience in sales or purchasing who knows 
what fine chemicals are being purchased on a 
volume basis, what firms are buying them, and 
can sell to those interested in finding a better or 
more economical source. SW-4211, Chemical 
Week. 








POSITION WANTED 





Desire immediate contact with company de- 
manding profit and requiring skill and experience. 
Age 37, Relocation possible. 10 years sales in- 
crading Plasticizers, Perlitic filter = Benzyl 

Chemicals, Acids, Cutt tting Oil & Asphalt | addi. 
tives, Fatty A ) ay Industrial Oils 
& Solvents, Wetting Agents & Emulsifiers. PW- 
4183, Chemical Week. 





SELLING OPPORTUNITY WANTED 





Successful Sales Organization Available For 
Exporters to pene, Here’s rare opportunity for 
someone seek: ing a a set-up in the 
Benelux area! For ears, with great success, 
our firm has 4 ALR, one of the largest U.S. 
producers of plastic materials, Only because the 
are setting up their own organization, we will 
lose one of our major products. We are seeking 
new plastic and chemical lines, Excellent refer- 
ences. Offices in Brussels and Rotterdam. Write: 
Imexin §.A., 5, av. de Broqueville, 15 Brussels, 
Belgium. 





PROFESSIONAL SERVICES 


Wisser And Cox—Engi Geologist 
raw materials from ex loration to marketing. 55 
New Montgomery-San Francisco, California. YU- 
kon 2-1436, Cables: GEOLOG. 


Business Companion. Engineer-Executive retired 
from large firm available to go with principals 
or Eng. to survey or set up business in common 
market area. nows Europe and_ languages. 
Highest references. PS-4250, Chemical Week. 





AAi ry 











CONTRACT WORK WANTED 


Custom Grinding-Ultra Fine or Course-Specialty 
or Volume Blending and Grinding service on unit 
or contract basis. Complete CO* installation for 
Nylon, Teflon and Heat Sensitive Materials. A 
Cramer Corp., 10881 S. Central Avenue, Box 682 
Oak Lawn, Tilinois, 


Custom Hentiep- ones or Liquids. Your 


formulas or Lanne or onal oan Quality 
Controls, CwW- 4007, hemical 


CHEMICALS FOR SALE 


Save Money. Prime Jsobutanol Available in tank 
cars or tank trucks. ““‘World’s Smallest Producer.” 














Mercury Chemical Corp., Edison, N.J. Liberty 
8-1540, 





FOR SALE 


Send for Revised Illustrated Circular on our 
— ,000,000 chemical plant liquidation at ange, 

All T316 SS equipment including tanks, 
columns, pest quhonatess 3 igh, ng 
pumps, valves, pipe, etc. Perry uipmen’ = 
1415 N. Sixth Street, Philadelphia 22, Pa. 


‘oe Bulk, 32¢ Ib. DBS my 


ox. N. F. 
Say 2 $0. 06/Ib. sino 


Teogrene Saiey, virgo 3 
/ nie N emmy’ 1 oozt 
drums $.12 irgin_Neopenty yco! 
drums, Trimeth DAs *¢ npane alee a 
$.43/gal. SODA Piast., 
gin, 20 drs 37¢/lb. FS-4167, Chem. Wk. 


Lastigias Lined Tanks: For immediate delivery 
—32 Lastiglas lined tanks—from 6,850 Gal. to 
31,000 Gal. Priced to sell. Write Frank J. Boitz, 
Field Mana ager c/o Brewers & Bottlers Equip. 
Corp., 104 Asylum Street, Hartford, Conn. 


For Sale: 240 Sq. ft. Stainless Steel filter with 
17 Stainless riveted screens—“Niagara” Auto 
matic sluicing device—also Stainless slurry 
feeder—Like new FS-4185 Chemical Week. 


~~ Vacuum double drum dryer, 
vacuum excellent condition. 
Perry, 1415 N. 6th St., Philadelphia 22, Pa. 


ABBE eng. #+1B pebble mills, 6’ x 8’, buhrstone 
lined, 30 orem motor & drive. Perry _ 
Co., 1415 N. Sixth St., Philadelphia 22, Pa. 

















rey merican 36” x 








WANTED 


used, complete spectrum, 
. Gersen, P. O. Box 658, Pas- 





pe ay 
recording type. A 
saic, N. J. 


OPPORTUNITIES 





business; personal or per- 
sonnel; financial; equip- 
ment; etc., may be offered 
or located through the 
classified advertising sec- 
tion of CHEMICAL WEEK. 
For more _ information, 
write to: CLASSIFIED AD- 
VERTISING DIVISION 
P.O. Box 12 New York 36, 
New York. 















































APRIL 23, 1960 


All manufacturing 
Nondurable goods 
Chemicals and allied products 
Paper and allied products 

Rubber products 
Petroleum and coal products 


Thousand 











a we 
= ee 
1959 
1959 
WEEKLY BUSINESS INDICATORS Latest Week Preceding Week Year Ago 
Chemical Week output index (1957100) 119.4 118.9 117.1 
Chemical Week wholesale price index (1947=100) 110.8 110.7 112.2 
Stock price index (12 firms, Standard & Poor's) 52.66 53.31 54.09 
Steel ingot output (thousand tons) 2,277 2,417 2,657 
Electric power (million kilowatt-hours) 13,494 13,542 12,604 
Crude oil and condensate (daily av., thousand bbls.) 7,028 7,150 7,129 
EMPLOYMENT INDICATORS (thousands) Latest Month Preceding Month Year Ago 
16,504 16,438 16,436 
6,867 6,891 6,894 
857 859 859 
558 561 562 
266 266 266 
232 233 234 
° ° millions ° 
Aluminum Production ot dais Construction Contracts 
3000 





Apr. 


May June July Aug. Sept. 


Oct. 


Nov. 


2750 


2500 


2250 


2000 


Jen. Feb. Mer. Apr. 


Mey June July Aug 





Nov. Dec. 














. - . i : er. a : : : / Add 8% Ca to turpentin hake a second 
airborne sola 4) *'_ *« @ il J tx Arte MALU ° turpentine “sets up” instantly. The following percent- 
' ges of Cab-o-sil by weight produce sofl gels wilh 


the corre spondir g liquids ; 12% in walter; 11% in ethyl- 
} 
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ge ityl alcohol; 7% in benzene. 
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The instant gelling characteristics of super-fine Cai-o-sil®, 
the “‘airborne”’ silica, are useful in improving a wide range of 
products including lubricating oils, greases, polyester resins, 
epoxy resins, plastisols, and organosols. 


an unprecedented ease of dispersion, freedom from moisture, 
and unusual optical characteristics . . . properties which make 
it one of the most versatile raw materials you can use. 

Now produced for the first time in the U.S. — manufactured 
But this kind of ‘white magic’ is just one of the many to meet your exact quality-quantity specifications at Cabot's 
‘miracles’ this ‘‘different” silica is capable of performing — _ new Tuscola, Illinois plant — the only U.S. plant manufactur- 
andin amazingly small concentrations. That's becauseCab-o-si! ing ‘‘airborne’”’ silica. 


ombines exceptional purity and enormous surface area with 
+ 
| 


Minerals & Chemicals Ov. CW GODFREY L. CABOT, INC., 125 High Street, Boston 10, Mass 


USES: Please send (1 free Cab-o-sil sample and other Technical data available: 
Thixotropic, thickening, gelling agent — : 


lub t | f ( ) General Properties, Functions and Uses (#cgen-1) 
ubricating oils, greases, polyester resins a ie 
ab-o-sil in the Rubt ndu #crub 

epoxy resins, plastisols, plastigels, or See Oe ree EE Gene 

ganosols 

Suspending agent — paints ) Cab-o-sil in Dipped Latex Films (4crub-3) 

Flatting agent — varnishes, lacquers, ) Cab-o-sil in the Lubricating Grease Industry (écere-2) 

organosols, plastisols . 

Reinforcing agent — rubber, silicone, 

latex film 

Anticaking agent — sulfur, insecticides ; ) Cab-o-sii in the Reproduction Paper Industry (#cpap-1) 

Antislip agent—solvent-base floor waxes ) Cab-o-sil in Polyester-Glass Reinforced Plastics (#cpla-1) 

Precoating material — reproduction paper oe vies 
. . ° abo Sil if ne 

Low temperature thermal insulation 

Pharmaceuticals and cosmetics — ) Cab-o-sil in Automobile Polishes (#cpol-t) 

(See bulletin #cpha-1) i ; : ‘ ) Cab-o-sil in Pharmaceuticals and Cosmetics (4cpha-1) 


) Cab-o-sil in Buty! Rubber (4crub-2) 


) Aqueous Dispersions of Cab-o-sil (#cmis-2) 


) A Flatting Agent for Varnishes (#cpai-3) 
COMPANY 


s Industry (#cpla-2) 








No slip showing 


Modern latex backing keeps rugs attractively and eco- 
nomically planted. And TITANOX* white titanium dioxide 
pigments in the latex, put more appeal in the showroom. 

Out front or quietly in the background, TITANOX 


white pigments give latex products that extra appeal that 


makes the difference. For the clean, bright backing of 


today’s rugs and carpets is a far cry from the drab, dark 
backing of the past. It helps keep sales figures firmly 
planted on an upward path. 


TITANIUM 


SUBSIDIARY OF 


There are one or more types of TITANOX white 
pigment —rutile and anatase titanium dioxides, and also 
titanium-calcium —not only for latex coatings, but for 
everything that needs white pigment... paint, paper, 
rubber, plastics, inks, porcelain enamels, textiles and 
leather to name some. Titanium Pigment Corporation, 
111 Broadway, New York 6, N. 


houses in principal cities. In Canada: Canadian Titanium 


offices and ware- 


Pigments Ltd., Montreal. 


PIGMENT CORPORATION 


NATIONAL LEAD COMPANY 











